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THE BOSTON JUBILEE, 


N to Boston! Crush, crowd, sweat, swear; 

blow on brass, and blow off steam! Some- 
thing is going to happen somewhere, you may be 
sure ; for never were such extreme misery, and such 
excessive hilarity, so many orders, and so much 
confusion, such audacious violations of the funda- 
mental law that two solid bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at once,—on board of earthly 
steamboat before. We had several of the foreign 
bands with us, but though they were the objects 
of general curiosity, they did not play, of course, 
being, commanded to burst first upon an aston- 
ished world in the all-embracing Coliseum. The 
drum-major of the German Crown-Prince’s Band 
(our Fritz,” you know,) is about eleven feet high 
(Well, I don’t like to take off any, having said it ; 
it hurts a paper so to back down; but say seven.) 
After a tedious journey, we drag, wearily, thirty- 
four cars into Boston. The entire city stands 
packed to meet us at the station gate (except what 
clings to the house-tops and on grocery-carts), and 
‘we are borne off our feet in the crush, and cast into 
its arms. 

Sunday was quiet, cool, calm and bright, with 
just enough of east wind to put an exquisite edge 
on it. (Oh, ye fell Continentalers! do you really 
mean to rob us forever of such Sundays, and dom- 
inate us henceforth with fanfaronade and rattle- 
debang? However, it is one of those blessings 
that is not to be preserved by fighting for it. Con- 
tested once, that moment it takes its flight for- 
ever.) On Monday, Boston was at its wits’ end. 
For, besides the inauguration of the Jubilee, it 
was the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill ; 
and the roar of cannon and the ringing of bells 
ushered in the morning, big with the fate of Gil- 
more and of Rome. This isa legal holiday here, 
and bucolic Massachusetts chokes the crowded 
streets, and makes it difficult for the hundred po- 
licemen that remain, after detailing four-fifths of 
the entire force to adorn the Coliseum, to ventilate 
the Common. The military are out, the Ancient 
and Honorable,” and a mumming burlesque 
called, I think, the Antie and Horrible,” or some 
such parody, which of course makes the narrow 
ways absolutely impassable. (It is curious to see 
what an undying charm anything like a masque 
ora mumming has for the populace. If a man 
will turn his coat wrong side out and wear a Slan- 
kenkergian nose of papier-maché, he may draw 
Rome away from the chariot of imperial 
Cesar; and what is more, he may do it every day 
the year round with the same jacket and the same 
nose reiterated.) 

But come to the Coliseum. We got to it at last. 
You may think my story prolix, but you haven't 
been as long about it as I was. The building itself 
is really a very fine affair; plain enough exter- 
nally, but within, builded and decorated with con- 
summate taste and judgment. It is a basilica in 
form, the nave being higher than the rest. Its 
thousands of windows are filled with a plainly- 
stained glass, which, with the quiet blue tinting of 
the ceiling and walls, and the rich decoration of 
flags, medallions, escutcheons, and symbolic paint- 
ings, tones down the light and makes a picture ex- 
ceedingly grateful to the eye, even when the great 
chamber is empty. But when you supply the 
myriad heads which belong in what might be 
called the apse (occupying, perhaps, one-quarter 
of the whole), the chorus, with its large admixture 
of gayly-dressed ladies, and, in the center of the 
circle, the immense orchestra, with the light 
streaming in and glinting here and there on the 
brass instruments and the incessant flutter of fans, 
and sometimes on the flashing of ten thousand 
applauding handkerchiefs, you have a perfect 
‘transformation scene,” vastly more glorious and 
infinitely more interesting than any ever produced 
vy the hand of Art, It is worth coming here just 


to have one glance at that array.” You may 
imagine how the effect would be enhanced by fill- 
ing the audience portion of the house; but I regret 
to say that imagination is the only faculty by which 
any of us, thus far, is permitted to take cognizance 
of such a state of things. On the first day the 
parquette was imperfectly filled, and the huge 
galleries, with the exception of two or three rows 
around the front, perfectly empty. I sincerely 
hope this will improve as time wears on ; for these 
men have worked nobly, and produced some mag- 
nificent results (how useful, is still an open ques- 
tion), and I confess I would like to see their in- 
domitable pluck rewarded. 

It is almost too soon yet to estimate the precise 
nature of these results, to say nothing of their 
value. I will exercise my privilege of reserving 
this estimate until the summing up.” We have 
certainly had some grand musical effects which I 
could hardly have believed it possible to produce. 
The orchestra is well handled by Mr. Zerrahn. 
Who could have expected, for instance, to hear the 
intricate and delicate violin passages in the Leo- 
nora, No. 3,” produced by two hundred first vio- 
lins, in a place where it is almost impossible for the 
conductor to convey his directions to his band ? 
The great chorus is sometimes a little in fault 
in the matter of time; but this is notable in 
the less difficult music, like the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner or some such affair, when they are in the hands 
of an inferior conductor. The volume of the whole 
is something truly superb. Many say, It doesn’t 
sound any louder than an ordinary singing society 
in an ordinary hall.” But that is because the mass 
of sound is so admirably proportioned to the space 
it occupies. Niagara, to many people, is eclipsed 
by the crack waterfall of their native county. As 
1 sit writing in the ample room furnished for the use 
of the press, the sound of the chorus in rehearsal 
comes booming through the open door, like the roar- 
ing of the sea in a storm. The great organ-surges 
lash the resounding shore. Boreas blows a hundred 
orphecleides. e thunder drums rock the uni- 
verse. The soprano mermaids curvet and plunge on 
the surface of the writhing waves, while Triton 
bassos growl in their disturbed abysmal dens. 
When you come into the very presence of the 
chorus, multitudinousness is the only quality 
forced upon you, which, at a first hearing, seems 
to differ from a more ordinary chorus in a more 
ordinary place. The cannon-firing and bell- 
ringing, and all the contrivances for “piling up” 
the delirium, are curiously successful. And then, 
the pruM! Oh! the DRUM!! Jullien ought to 
be alive. Perhaps he és around somewhere. If 
so, he cannot but be happy. -When that great 
pyrotechnic maestro was among us, he tried in 
vain to find a drum that was large enough to com- 
prehend and utter the feelings of his befrilled and 
studded bosom. The search was vain; and when 
he left our shores, he wrung hard the hand of a 


professional friend, and hissed into his ear: Ah! |}+ 


my friend! it is von gr-r-ran’, von glorious coun- 
try; but, mon Dieu, ze have no drums!” That 
blot, my native land, is wiped forever from thy 
escutcheon ! 

There have been a great many sensations here 
of every sort, but we have had one at least that is 
legitimate. What say you to a new soprano, su- 
perior, in some respects, to Jenny Lind? Such (I 
am ready to risk my inconsiderable critical reputa- 
tion on it) is Madam Peschka-Leutner. This is a 
subject round and round which I go, not certain 
Where to have it.” I hesitate, because I know 
how hard it will be to keep my pen from cavort- 
ing.” Certain it is that this Leutner has taken the 
people by storm. The first thing that impresses you 
in her voice is its amazing power. There isa Madame 
Rudesdorff here, who is quite eminent. She was 
sent for from the London market once before by 
the Bostonians, to sing in certain oratorios; and 
having made a good impression, especially as to 


force, has been brought here again to try her 
powers upon the monster hall. She just makes 
out to be heard by close listening, for a 
stanza or so; but one feels like crying out, 
Please, ma’am, don’t do it any more!” But 
this Leutner just opens her mouth, and forth 
rolls such a volume of sound that the vast spaces 
are satisfied at once, and the remotest hearer not 
merely manages to make it out, but gets his fill. 
And when gotten, what a feast it is! We have 
here, judged by my memory and mg feeling, the 
quality of the old-time ‘* Nightingale,” with double 
her power. Jenny Lind multiplied by two—how is 
that for a legitimate sensation? And now, when I 
add that all this comes to us in the most admira- 
ble method, with the most perfect execution in the 
minutest particulars, and with a marvelous com- 
pass, every note of which, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the loudest to the softest, seems to 
possess this all-penetrative, all-pervasive quality, 
you will remind me that the Christian Union is a 
religious newspaper, expressly intended for the use 
of families, and you will request me to “come 
down.” In anticipation of which melancholy 
skepticism, I pensively—descend. R. 
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LAUGHING IN MEETIN’, 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


E were in disgrace, we boys, and the reason 
of it was this: we had laughed out in 
meeting time! To be sure the occasion was a 
trying one, even to more disciplined nerves. Par- 
son Lothrop had exchanged pulpits with Parson 
Summeral, of North Wearem. Now, Parson Sum- 
meralzwas a man in the very outset likely to pro- 
voke the risibles of unspiritualized juveniles. He 
was a thin, wiry, frisky little man, in a powdered 
white wig, black tights, and silk stockings, with 
bright knee-buckles and shoe-buckles, with’round, 
dark, snapping eyes, and a curious, high, cracked, 
squeaking voice, the very first tones of which 
madefall the children stare and giggle. The news 
that Parson Summeral was going to preach in our 
village spread abroad among us as a prelude to 
something funny. It had a flavor like the charm 
of circus acting ; and on the Sunday morning of 
our story we went to the house of God in a very 
hilarious state, all ready to set off in a laugh on 
the slightest provocation. 

The occasion was not long wanting. Parson 
Lothrop had a favorite dog yclept Trip, whose 
behavior in meeting was notoriously far from that 
edifying pattern which befits a minister's dog on 
Sundays. Trip was a nervous dog, and a dog that 
never could,be taught to conceal his emotions or 
to respect conventionalities. If anything about 
the performance in the singers’ seat did not please 
him, he was apt to express himself in a lugubrious 
howl. If the sermon was longer than suited him, 
he would gape with such a loud creak of his jaws 
as would arouse everybody's attention. If the 
flies disturbed his afternoon’s nap he would give 
sudden snarls or snaps; or, if anything troubled 
his dreams, he would bark out in his sleep in a 
manner not only to dispel his own slumbers, but 
those of certain worthy deacons and old ladies, 
whose sanctuary repose was thereby sorely broken 
and troubled. For all these reasons, Madam 
Lothrop had been forced, as a general thing, to 
deny Trip the usual sanctuary privileges of good 
family dogs in that age, and shut him up on Sun- 
days to private meditation. Trip, of course, was 
only the more set on attendance, and would hide 
behind doors, jump out of windows, sneak through 
by-ways and alleys, and tie hid till the second bell 
had done tolling, when suddenly he would appear 
in the broad aisle, innocent and happy, and take 
his seat as composedly as any member of the con- 
gation. 

Imagine us youngsters on the qué vive with ex- 
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citement at seeing Parson Summeral frisk up into the 
pulpit with all the vivacity of a black grasshopper 
We looked at each other and giggled very cautiously, 
with due respect to Aunt Lois’ sharp observation. 

At first, there was only a mild, quiet simmering of 
giggle, compressed decorously within the bounds of 
propriety, and we pursed our muscles up with stringent 
resolution whenever we caught the apprehensive 
eye of our elders. 

But when directly after the closing notes of the toll- 
ing second bell, Master Trip walked gravely up the 
front aisle, and seating himself squarely in front of the 
pulpit, raised his nose with a critical air toward the 
scene of the forthcoming performance, it was too much 
for us—the repression was almost convulsive. Trip 
wore an alert, attentive air, befitting a sound, ortho- 
dox dog, who smells a possible heresy, and deems it his 
duty to watch the performances narrowly. 

Evidently he felt called upon to see who and what 
were to occupy that pulpit in his master’s absence. 

Up rose Parson Summeral, and up went Trip’s nose, 
vibrating with intense attention. 

The Parson began in his high-cracked voice to intone 
the hymn: 

Sing to the Lord aloud,” 
when Trip broke into a dismal howl. 

The Parson went on to give directions to the Deacon, 
in the same voice in which he had been reading, so that 
the whole effect of the performance was somewhat as 
follows: 

Sing to the Lord aloud.’ 
Please to turn out that dog)— 
And make a joyfu noise.“ | 

The dog was turned out, and the choir did their best 
to make a joyful noise, but we boys were upset for the 
day, delivered over to the temptations of Satan, and 
plunged in waves and billows of hysterical giggle, from 
which neither winks nor frowns from Aunt Lois, nor 
the awful fear of the tithing-man, nor the comforting 
bits of fennel and orange-peel, passed us by grand- 
mother, could recover us. 

Everybody felt, to be sure, that here was a trial that 
called for some indulgence. Hard faces, even among 
the stoniest saints, betrayed a transient quiver of the 
risible muscles, old ladies put up their fans, youths 
and maidens in the singers’ seat laughed outright, and 
for the moment a general snicker among the children 
was pardoned. But I was one of that luckless kind 
whose nerves, once set in vibration, could not be com- 
posed. When the reign of gravity and decorum had 
returned, Harry and I sat by each other, shaking with 
suppressed laughter. Everything in the subsequent 
exercises took a funny turn, and in the long prayer, 
when everybody else was still and decorous, the whole 
scene came over me with such overpowering force that 
I exploded with laughter and had to be taken out of 

meeting and marched home by Aunt Lois, as a con- 
victed criminal. What especially moved her indigna- 
tion was that the more she rebuked and upbraided, the 
more I laughed, till the tears rolled down my cheeks. 
Which Aunt Lois construed into willful disrespect to 
her authority, and resented accordingly. 

By Sunday evenjng, as we gathered around the fire, 
the reaction from undue gayety to sobriety had taken 
place, antl we were in a pensive and penitent state, 
Grandmother was gracious and forgiving, but Aunt 
Lois still preserved that frosty air of rebrobation 
which she held to be a salutary means of quickening 
our consciences for the future. It was, therefore, with 
unusual delight that we saw our old friend Sam come 
in and sit himself quietly down on the block in the 
chimney corner. With Sam we felt assured of indul- 
gence and patronage, for though always rigidly moral 
and instructive in his turn of mind, he had that fellow- 
feeling for transgressors which is characteristic of the 
loose-jointed, easy-going style of his individuality. 

“Lordy massy, boys—yis,”’ said Sam, virtuously in 
view of some of Aunt Lois’ thrusts, ye ought never 
to laugh nor cut up in meetin’, that are’s so, but then 
there is times when the best on us gets took down. We 
gets took unawares, ye see—even ministers does. Yis, 
natur’ will git the upper band afore they know it.”’ 

“Why Sam, ministers don’t ever laugh in meetin’, 
do they?“ 

We put the question with wide eyes. Such a suppo- 
sition bordered on profanity, we thought; it wag ap- 
proaching the sin of Uzzah, who unwarily touched the 
ark of the Lord. 

Las, yes. Why, haven't you never heard how 
there was a counsel held to try Parson Morrel for 
laughing out in prayer-time?”’ 

Laughing in pruyer-time!“ we both repeated, with 
uplifted hands and eyes 

My grandfather's mild face became luminous with a 

suppressed smile which brightened it as the moon does 
a cloud, but he said nothing. 

es, yes, said my grandmother, that affair did 
make a dreadful scandal in the time on’t. But Parson 
Morrel was a good man, and I’m glad the counsel 
wasn’t hard on him.“ 

Wal,“ said Sam Lawson, after all, it was more Ike 
Babl it’s fault than ’twas anybody’s. Ye see, Ike he 
was allers for gettin’ what he could out o’ the town, 
and he would feed his sheep on the meetin’ house 
green. Somehow or other, [ke’s fences allers contrived 
to give out, come Sunday, and up would come his 
sheep, and Ike was too pious to drive ’em back, Sun- 
day, and so there they was. He was talked te enough 
about it, cause ye see, to have sheep and lambs a 
ba-a-in’ and a blatin' all prayer and sermon time, 
wa’n’tthe thing. Member that are old meetin’-heuse 


up to the north end, down under Blueberry Hill, the 
land sort o’ sloped down, so as a body hed to come into 
the meetin’ house steppin’ down instead o’ up. 

Fact was, they said twas put there cause the land 
wa’n’t good for nothin’ else and the folks thought 
puttin’ a meetin’ house on’t would be a clear savin’— 
but Parson Morrel he didn’t like it—and was free to 
tell em his mind on’t, that twas like bringin’ the lame 
and the blind to the Lord's sarvice,—but there twas. 

“There warn’t a better minister nor no one more set 
by in all the State than Parson Morrel. His doctrines 
was right up and down good and sharp, and he give 
saints and sinners their meat in due season, and for 
consolin’ and comfortin’ widders and orphans Parson 
Morrel hadn’t his match. The women sot lots by him 
and he was allus“ ready to take tea round, and make 
things pleasant and comfortable, and he had a good 
story for every-one and a word for the children, and 
may be an apple or a cookey in his pocket for em. 
Wal, you know there an’t no pleasin’ everybody, and 
ef Gabriel himself, right down out o’ heaven, was to 
come and be a minister I expect there’d be a pickin’ at 
his wings, and sort o' fault findin’. Now Aunt Jerushy 
Scran and Aunt Polly Hokun they sed Parson Morrel 
wa’n’tsolemnenough. Yesee there's them that thinks 
that a minister ought to be jest like the town hearse, 
so that ye think of death, judgment and eternity, and 
nothin’ else, when ye see him round; and ef they see a 
man rosy and chipper and havin’ a pretty nice sociable 
sort of a time, why they say he an’t spiritooal minded. 
But in my times I’ve seen ministers that the most 
awakenin’ kind in the pulpit was the liveliest when 
they was out on’t. There is a time to laugh, Scriptur’ 
says, tho’ some folks never seem to remember that are.”’ 

But Sam, how came you to say it was Ike Babbit’s 
fault? What was it about the sheep?” 

“Oh wal, yis—I’m_ a comin’ to that are. It was all 

about them sheep—I expect they was the instrument 
the devil sot to work, to tempt Parson Morrel to laugh 
in prayer-time. 
. “Ye see there was old Dick, Ike's bell-wether, was 
the fightin’est old crittur that ever yer see. Way Dick 
would butt at his own shadder and everybody said it 
was a shame the old crittur should be left to run loose, 
‘cause he run at the children and scared the women 
half out their wits. Wal, I used to live out in that 
parish in them days and Lem Sudoc and I used to go 
out sparkin’ Sunday nights to see the Larkin gals—and 
we had to go right cross the lot where Dick was—30 we 
used to go and stand at the fence and call, and Dick 
would see us and put down his head and run at us full 
chisel, and come bunt ‘agin the fence and then I'd 
ketch him by the horns and hold him while Lem run 
and got over the fence t’other side the lot, and then 
I'd let go and Lem would holler and shake a stick at 
him and away he'd go full butt at Lem, and Lem would 
ketch his horns and hold him till I came over—that 
was the way we managed Dick—but ef he come sudden 
up behind a fellow, he’d give him a buttin the small 
of his back that would make him run on all fours one 
while—he was a great rogue Dick was. Wal, that sum- 
mer I remember they had old Deacon Titkins for 
tithing-man and I tell you he give it to the boys lively. 
There warn’t no sleepin’ nor no playin’, for the dea- 
con had eyes like a gimblet, and he was quick as a cat, 
and the youngsters hed to look out for themselves. 
It did really seem as if the deacon was like them four 
beasts in the Revelations that was full o’ eyes behind 
and before, for which ever way he was standin’ if you 
gave only a wink he was down on you and hit youa 
tap with his stick. I know once Lem Sudoc jist wrote 
two words in the psalm-book and passed to Kesiah 
Larkin, and the deacon give him such a tap that Lem 
grew red as a beet and vowed he'd be up with him 
some day for that. | 

„Well, Lordy Massy, folks that is so chipper and 
high steppin has to have their come downs, and the 
deacon he had to hev his. 

“That are Sunday I remember it now jest as well as 
if *twas yesterday. The parson he give us his gret ser- 
mon, reconcilin’ decrees and free agency,—every body 
said that are sermon was a masterpiece. He preached 


it up to Cambridge at commencement, but it so hap- 


pened it was one o' them bilin’ hot days that come in 
August, when you can fairly hear the huckleberries a 
sizzling and cookin’ on the bushes, and the locust keeps 
a gratin like a red hot saw. Wal, such times, decrees 
or no decrees, the best on us will get sleepy. The old 
meetin’ house stood right down at the foot of a hil 
that kep’ off all the wind, and the sun blazed away at 
them gret west winders, and there was pretty sleepy 
times there. Well, the deacon he flew round a spell, 
and woke up the children and tapped the boys on the 
head, and kep’ everything straight as he could till the 
sermon was most through, when he railly got most 
tuckered out, and he took a chair and he sot down in 
the door right opposite the minister and fairly got 
asleep himself, jest as the minister got up to make the 
last prayer. 

„Wal, Parson Morrel had a way o' prayin’ with his 
eyes open. Folkssaid it wa’n’t the best way, but it was 
Parson Morrel's way anyhow, and so as he was prayin’ 
he couldn't help seein’ that Deacon Titkins was a nod- 
din’ and a bobbin’ out toward the place where old Dick 
was feedin’ with the sheep, front o’ the meetin’-house 
door. 

Lem and me we was sittin’ where we could look out 
and we jest sees old Dick stop feedin’ and look at the 
deacon. The deacon had a little round head assmooth 
as an apple, with a nice powdered wig on it, and he sot 
there makin’ bobs and bows and Dick begun to think 
it was suthin sort o' pussonal. Lem and mo was sittin’ 


jest where we could look out and see the hull picter, . 
and Lem was fit to split. 

Goods, now,’ says he, that critter’ll pay the dea- 
con off lively, pretty soon.“ 

“The deacon bobbed his head a spell, and old Dick 
he shook his horns and stamped at him sort o’ threat- 
nin’. Finally the deacon he give a great bow and 
brought his head right down at him, and old Dick he 
sot out full tilt and come down on him ker chunk, and 
knocked him head over heels into the broad aisle, and 
his wig flew one way and he t’other, and Dick madea 
lunge at it as it flew, and carried it off on his horns. 

„Wal, you may believe, that broke up the meetin’ 
for one while, for Parson Morrel laughed out, and all 
the gals and boys they stomped and roared, and the 
old deacon he got up and begun rubbing his shins— 
‘cause he didn’t see the joke on't. 

“* You don’t orter laugh,’ says he, it's no laughing 
matter—it’s a solemn thing,’ says he. ‘I might have 
been sent into tarnity by that darned crittur,’ says he. 
Then they all roared and haw-hawed the more to see 
the deacon dancin’ round with his little shiny head, so 
smooth a fly would trip up on’t. ‘I believe, my soul, 
you'd laugh to see me in my grave,’ says he! 

“Wal, the truth on’t was, twas jist one of them 
bustin’ up times that natur has, when there an’t 
nothin' for it but to give in, ‘twas jest like the ice 
breakin’ up in the Charles River—it all come at once 
and no whoa to 't. Sunday or no Sunday, sin or 
no sin, the most on em laughed till they cried, and 
couldn't help it. 

But the deacon he went home feelin’ pretty sore 
about it. Lem Sudoc he picked up his wig and handed 
it to him. Says he, ‘Old Dick was playing tithing-man, 
wa'n’t he, deacon? Teach you to make allowance for 
other folks that get sleepy.’ 

“Then Mrs. Titkins she went over to Aunt Jerushy 
Scran’s and Aunt Polly Hokum’s, and they hed a pot 
o’ tea over it, and greed it was awful of Parson Mor- 
rel to set sich an example, and suthin’ had got to be 
done about it. Miss Hokum said she allers knew that 
Parson Morrel hadn’t no spiritooality, and now it had 
broke out into open sin, and led all the rest of em into 
it, and Mrs. Titkins she said such a man wa'n't fit to 
preach, and Miss Hokum said she couldn’t never hear 
him ag’in, and the next Sunday the deacon and his 
wife they hitched up and driv eight miles over to Par- 
son Lathrop’s and took Aunt Polly on the back seat. 

“Wall, the thing growed and growed, till it seemed 
as if there warn’t nothin’ else talked about, cause 
Aunt Polly and Miss Titkins and Jerushy Scran they 
didn’t do nothin’ but talk about it, and that sot every- 
body else a-talkin’. 

Finally, it was greed they must hev’ a counsel to 
settle the hash. So all the wimmen they went. to 
chopping mince, and making up punkin pies and 
cramberry tarts, and b’ilin’ doughnuts, gettin’ ready 
for the ministers and delegates—’cause counsels always 
eats powerful—and they had quite a stir, like a gineral 
trainin’. The hosses, they was hitched all up and 
down the stalls, a-stompin’ and switchin’ their tails, 
and all the wimmen was a-talkin, and they hed up 
everybody round for witnesses, and finally Parson 
Morrel he says: ‘Brethren,’ says he, ‘jest let me 
tell you the story jest as it happened, and if you don’t 
every one of you laugh as hard as I did, why, then, III 
give up.’ 

“The parson he was a master-hand at settin’ off a 
story, and afore he'd done, he got em all in sich a roar 


they didn’t know where to leave off. Finally, they 


give sentence that there hadn't no temptation took 
him but such as is common to man; but they advised 
him afterward allers to pray with his eyes shet, and 
the parson he confessed he orter ’a done it, and meant 
to do better in future, and so they settled it. 

So, boys,“ said Sam, who always drew a moral, “ ye 
see it l'arns you you must take care what ye look at, ef 
ye want to keep from laughin’ in meetin’.”’ 
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STUDY TO BE QUIET. 
BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 


O do one’s full duty as a citizen and yet keep 

one’s faith and hope as a humble and modest Chris- 
tian is no common feat in days of political activity and 
heat. A man may vote the right ticket and run with 
the right party, and yet be himself altogether wronz 
in his reasonings and temper. 

Christian character is a simple and personal matter. 
Political action is a complex and social matter. To go 
unthinkingly with a crowd, whether in church or 
state, leads away from personal integrity and intelli- 
gence in both politics and religion. 

Men usually acquire from partisanship person 
habits that are fatal to spiritual life. Hence the dan- 
ger of political excitements, and their bad effects upon 
truly religious enterprises. Any Christian citizen who 
finds himself roused to much speech and business, as the 
great national campaign comes on, may be certain that, 
mingling with his few truths that will stand examina- 
tion, there is a deal of uncharity and untruth that will 
not bear inspection. To do duty therefore as a citizen 
without stultifying one’s own intelligence, and without 
defect of Christian humility, gentleness, and chari‘y, is 
avery uncommon although an easy task;—very un- 
common, because, in times of political excitement, ends 
regardless of means are the topic of universal discus- 
sion ;—very easy, because the principles by which a 
Christian should order his personal conduct are few 
and simple. 

A Christian, going aside many times in the day into the 
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God, is kept from the strife of tongues. He hears them 
as one hears storms when sheltered and secure. He 
takes his own time and makes his own preparations 
for going out into it to do the little work that it is his 
duty to do; but he certainly will never be caught in 
that storm, nor swept from his own hope and home. 

Such a storm is now brewing. Its first mutterings 
are heard around our homes, our stores, and in our 
churches. What facts and thoughts may a Christian be 
entertaining during these days? I submit a few that 
seem to me profitable. 

Each voter is but one of six millions. If these divide 
anything like evenly into two parties, each voter is re- 
sponsible for one three-millionth part of adecision. As 

each man's contribution is therefore so small, a mistake 
made by him in judgment cannot justly be laid upon 
him as a very serious fault. Therefore it is neither 
wise nor necessary for a Christian to be very earnest, or 
to expend any very great amount of labor in deciding 
how to vote. 

For the same reason it is not necessary that a Chris- 
tian indicate any very intense disapproval of a neigh- 
bor or brother who votes the other way. It is mistaken 
teaching, too often indulged in, especially by clergy- 
men and religious newspapers, to talk to voters about 
their “‘solemn responsibility in casting a vote. Be- 
yond question the aggregate of votes brings to pass very 
solemn results. Just so a sudden accumulation of 
atoms in sufficient number on one side of the globe 
would disturb its equilibrium, change its axis, and the 
bed of the ocean; nevertheless it is not worth while for 
aman to spend much time in thinking whether to go 
hither or thither lest he accidentally disturb the globe. 
“Solemn responsibilities come with questions which 
we are able to answer influentially. ‘‘ Who shall be 
president!“ is not one of these questions. The man 
that I think the very best man for president will prob- 
ably never be nominated. 

Political conventions being what they are—their re- 
sults chargeable in equal proportions to chicanery and 
chance, it is absurd to say to an intelligent Christian 
voter who must choose between two or three nominees, 
neither one of whom suits him, that he is under very 
“solemn responsibility to vote aright! There is no 
solemnity nor responsibility about it. 

But, next, the president is not as powerful for good or 
for evil as many suppose. If he be an honest intelli- 
gent president he will rate himself as merely an execu- 
tive. He is not responsible for a policy. Heis tomain- 
tain the constitution and the laws. The responsibility 
of policy lies with Congress. The triumph of this or 
that set of principles should come up for consideration 
when electing a representative or congressman, not 
when electing a president. 

This consideration would of course be a very absurd 
suggestion in a windy mass meeting hurrahing for 

Grant or Greeley or some other one man, whose success 
will carry with it along party following of senators or 
congressmen, State legislators, sheriffs, assessors, collec- 
tors, constables, and in some cities, schoolmasters even- 
But when a Christian is about to vote for president he 
will raise one set of questions, for.congressman another 
set, for alderman a third, for schoolmaster a fourth, 
and so on. | 

Presidents Tyler, Johnson, and Grant have all shown 
that the president is powerless except he be authorized 
and made strong by Congress. 

The latest illustration of this is familiar to us all. 
President Grant is squarely in favor of civil service re- 
form. The Republican party leaders are of necessity 
opposed to it. It were indeed folly to electa president, 
who can neither make nor unmake laws, because for- 
sooth he is in favor of civil service reform, and at the 
same election let an average politician slip into Con- 
gress hampered with fifty pledges to reward his backers 
with offices and spoils. 

One thing at a time. When voting for president, 
discuss men. When voting for congressmen, discuss 
principles. 

But how can an average Christian voter find out any- 
thing about the two or three men he must help make 
president? Fancy the whole six million voters at 
twelve o’clock on election day standing each man on 
his own premises, and at a signal shouting the name of 
the very best man he knows of for president. How 
many names would a man in a balloon or a quick-eared 
angel higher up hear shouted? What one man can be 
known throughout the length and breadth of the land ? 
How then can a voter come to a trustworthy verdict as 
to any candidate for the presidency? 

Aman may be notorious—his name on all lips, and 
yet not be fit for the presidency. He may be even 
famous because of military achievement, like Generals 
Washington, Scott,Grant, and Sherman. Yet military 
fame shows nothing as to ability in civil administration. 
He may be famous as a wit or humorist; he may be 
famous as an editor or author or preacher. But a wide 
fame for one range of ability does not help to decide a 
man’s worth in a very different range. 

What can a voter do? How can he find anything 
certain as to the men for whom nevertheless he must 
vote? Who knows whether John C. Fremont is a 
Roman Catholic or not? Who knows whether Gen. 
Grant is at all compromised with the late James Fisk ? 
Who knows whether Horace Greeley is or is not a Tam- 
many Republican? Was or was not Santo Domingo a 
scheme and a job? What private citizen can get at the 
truth as to the New York Custom-house and Mr. 

Thomas Murphy? 

Asking such questions as these, the Christian inquirer 
will probably hear something said about the “ unerring 


instinct of the people that by a certain indescribable | 


sense they swing round together and give their weight 
finally to the right man. If this be true, and voting 
for a president be thus a matter of instinct, the Chris- 
tian inquirer will do well to give up further investiga- 
tion; and if his instinct do not give him rest and decis- 
ion before election day, he can pull straws or turna 
penny on his way to the polls—heads Greeley, tails 
Grant, and vote accordingly. 

Turning to the constitution of the United States we 
find that this difficulty was foreseen. An amended sec- 
tion of this much praised but little read document pro- 
vides that citizens shall choose electors in each State, 
that these electors shall deliberate together at the State 
Capital, and responsibly name a man for the presidency 
and another for the vice-presidency. The task of 
choosing a president, which the private citizen must 
needs find impracticable, was wisely devolved upon 
chosen representative men who having received a 
great responsibility should give time and labor to the 
discharge of the same with intelligence and fidelity. But, 
alas! our electoral college, like other provisions of the 
constitution, amounts to nothing. A stubborn boy ten 
years old is fully competent to the discharge of the 
duties of presidential elector as they are now under- 
stood. Private citizensare driven up by party machin- 
ery to vote in a clumsy way for certain sets of unknown 
electors, who in turn vote under instructions for cer- 
tain unknown men. 

From these and other similar considerations the 
quiet, contented Christian may gather comfort and 
guidance. Because he has so small share in president- 
making; because the president has, on the whole, so 
little power after he is made; and because the private 
voter can get at so very little trustworthy information 
as to the candidates for whom he must nevertheless 
vote, therefore he may conclude that he has done his 
best no matter whom he votes for. He will have done 
wrong and disgraced himself as a man and a Christian 
only whenever he has allowed himself to suppose that 
he knows anything for certain, or is accomplishing any 
considerable good or doing any considerable harm by 
his vote. . 

The private citizen thinking of himself not more 
highly than he ought to think, will feel his way along 
like steamships and ferry-boats in a fog—blowing his 
whistle and showing his lights, not as a boast that he 
knows where he is or whither he is going; still less as a 
threat that he is going to run other ships down; but he 
blows and shines to let other helpless ships know which 
way he is moving; at the same time slowing his engines 
as much as to say 1 don’t know enough to go fast, 
and would rather not hit, nor be hit.“ When the fog 
lifts somebody will be president; and, so far as the 
average private citizen can now decide, it matters very 
little who the elected oneshall proveto be. Therefore, 
let every man study to be quiet; let him be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath; for political excite- 
ment like all other forms of human passion, never 
works the righteousness of God. 


HOW TO START A CHURCH, 


EVERAL gentlemen who have had experience 

in the undertaking have been telling us through 

the columns of one of our religious journals, How to 

Start a College.“ Comparatively few persons are in- 

terested in that problem; but the one which I have 

proposed immediately concerns thousands of Christian 

people. I shall confine myself, however, to one phase 

of the question, namely, to the work of church exten- 
sion in large cities. 

In the country, the churches commonly start them- 
selves. They are not made, they are born. A com- 
pany of devout persons, dwelling near together, feel 
the need of a more perfect union, that their fellow- 
ship may be strengthened and manifested, and that 
their benevolent work may be carried on with system; 
therefore they assemble and form a church. Or, if on 
the frontiers the pioneer missionary sometimes goes 
before and plants a church where there is but little 
local demand for it, it is in the faith that the people 
who need such provision will soon be on the ground. 

Moreover, the churches in the country, and even in 
the large villages, are always intended for all classes of 
the community. In the smaller places, it is manifestly 
impossible to provide churches for the rich and 
churches for the poor; in the nature of the case, the 
rich and the poor must meet together to worship the 
Lord who is the Maker of them all. This may not 
always be agreeable to fastidious disciples in the vil- 
lages; to some of them, no doubt, it would seem better 
if their religious associations could be a little more 
eelect; and therefore many things are done and said 
by individuals which are calculated to discourage the 
poor in their free use of the church privileges. Never- 
theless, the Christian sentiment of the villages demands 
that the poor be made welcome in the churches; and 
people of all grades of wealth and culture are united 
in the same organization. 

In the city, we manage these things differently. Here 
churches are frequently started.“ Sometimes the 
holders of real estate encourage their erection, for the 
purpose of improving their property; sometimes they 
are the result of sectarian enterprises. Keen propa- 
gandists watch the growth of the city, and plant their 
chapels in those neighborhoods which are likely to fill 
up most rapidly with a wealthy population. Doubt- 
less plenty of churches are begun in the cities for bet- 
ter reasons; but it is a perfectly obvious fact that such 
considerations as I have mentioned have their due 
weight in the formation of metropolitan churches. 
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Those people in the villages who prefer a select 
Christian brotherhood can always be 
in the cities. Here we have got our Christians pretty 
carefully sorted. A few of our congregations are dis- 
agreeably mixed; but for the most part we have pre- 
vailed upon our poor people to believe that they will 
be happier in the mission chapels, and in this way we 
have solved the troublesome problem of our social re- 
lations with them. 

Take then the case of New York City, and notea 
few of the rules that are observed in these days by 
most of our shrewd church builders. 

First, as to the location. It will not do to build below 
Fourteenth Street, and it is not prudent to venture 
further east than Fourth Avenue, or further west than 
Sixth Avenue. Outside those limits the enterprise 
is likely to degenerate into a mission. People —by 
which term is meant, of course, polite and prosperous 
people“ won't as a general thing, go to a church very 
near to either of the rivers.“ So I have frequently 
heard, of late. The best neighborhood at this moment 
is considered to be between the avenues mentioned, 
above Thirteenth and below Sixtieth Streets. Anybody 
can see for himself that this is considered the most 
eligtble locality for churches, if he will visit it, and ob- 
serve the large number of costly structures now 
building. 

City lots in this neighborhood are worth from $15,- 
000 to $25,000 each. Land enough for a church is sure 
to cost anywhere from $75,000 to $150,000. 

In such a stylish neighborhood it will hardly do to 
erect a plain church of brick or iron. It would not be 
in keeping with its palatial surroundings, and would 
not be likely to attract a large congregation. Mr. Hep- 
worth is going to build an iron church in the heart of 
this locality, but his notions of church building are 
somewhat eccentric. His doctrinal opinions may be 
entirely satisfactory, but his plan of a plain church for 
both rich and poor is pronounced by very high author- 
ity to be Quixotic, if not heretical. The other churches 
in this vicinity are nearly all rich and elegant edifices, 


' costing from $200,000 to $500,000, each. 


To buy your lots and build your church in this neigh- 
borhood will cost therefore, at least $300,000, possibly 
#400,000. Let us split the difference. The money to be 
raised is $350,000. There are very few religious socie- 
ties in the city whose financial condition is such as to 
warrant them in undertaking an enterprise of this 
magnitude. Still, if a portion of the money can be 
raised, the property can be mortgaged for the rest. If, 
when the building is completed, the funded debt is not 
more than $100,000, that will be doing quite as well as 
the average. 

Let us suppose, then, that the church is dedicated 
with a mortgage of this amount resting upon it. The 
next question is, of course, about the scale of expense, 
upon which its work shall be conducted. For such a 
church, in such a neighborhood, a first-class minister is 
wanted, of course. Six thousand dollars is none too 
much for his salary; indeed, with the extravagant 
rents of the vicinity, it is hardly possible for him to 
live on a less amount. If he is a very famous and pop- 
ular preacher, he can easily get more. 

The music must also be first-class. For a quartette 
choir and the organist, the church will be fortunate if 
it pays less than three thousand dollars a year. 

The current expenses of sexton, insurance, coal and 
gas, repairs, etc., will amount to at least three thousand 
dollars more. 

All these expenses are reckoned upon a very moder- 
ate scale, as city churches go. Let us see what they 
amount to: 


For interest at 7 per cent. on $100,000............. $7,000 
6,000 
3,000 

$19,000 


This sum must be realized from pew rentals. If 
there are in the church two hundred rentable pews 
(and these elegant churches are not large), the average 
cost of a pew must be ninety-five dollars. 

It is plain that there will be no room for poor people 
in this church. 

Even enterprises of this magnitude have their 
troubles. The minister knows that if he does not preach 
eloquently enough, and gossip industriously, enough to 
fill up the pews, there will be a deficit to face at the 


-end of the year, and dark looks in the trustee meetings. 


The social relations of the first Christian families are 
not always amicable ; jealousies and rivalries often mar 
the peace of the brotherhood; but one of the difficul- 
ties of country Christians is escaped: there are no dis- 
turbing questions concerning the relations of the rich 
and the poor. 

In this one respect, if in no other, it must be owned 
that many of our city churches are a great success. 
They are built and managed on so expensive a seale 
that none but the well-to-do can afford to attend them, 
and the man with the vile raiment” is certain never 
to give the usher any trouble. 

It is true that the Master said: The poor ye have 
always with you.” So we do, in the same city, but not 
in the same church, by any means. The parks, which 
the city provides, are for poor and rich alike; the li- 
braries, even those which are not free, are so inexpen- 
sive that the poor can easily make use of them; but in 
the churches we have quite a different order of things. 
We want to spend our Sundays quietly and respec- 
tably; we do not wish to have our pious meditations 
disturbed by the sight of antiquated bonnets, or the 
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building of mission chapels “near the rivers,” and 
worship God, with clear consciences, in the most ap- 
proved style, on Murray Hill. 

It is true again that the chasm between the rich and 
the poor yawns wider every day ; that between the pro- 
ducers and the distributors of wealth, between Labor 
and Capital, the battle is already set in array, and 
there are grim tokens of a conflict that will not pass 
without confused noise and garments rolled in blood.“ 
It is said by some that it is the mission of the Christian 
church to mediate between these two classes, or rather 
to take care that no such classes be found, but that all 
men, rich and poor, dwell together in one brotherhood, 
bearing one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the 
jaw of Christ. These things are sometimes said, but 
evidently the people who talk in this way do not un- 
derstand the conditions of our metropolitan civiliza- 
tion. We must take things as they are; and the com- 
munistic sentimentalism which bids us leave our class 
distinctions outside the doors of our churches, is rather 
the dream of a Utopian, than the practical judgment 
of a modern metropolitan Christian. 


WHAT A MAN DID IN LAYING 
FOUNDATIONS. 


HAD a good Christian mother,” the old man 
used to say, while his voice trembled a little, 
for he was as full of emotion as a maple in spring- 
time is of sap, and could seldom talk five minutes upon 
any matter of religious experience without mellowing 
his words with tears. 

I had a good Christian mother who did the best she 
could by her children. We lived in a log house in a 
clearing in the woods, and every Sunday afternoon she 
used to call us all around her and tell us stories from the 
Bible, lesson us out of the catechism, and pray with us; 
but I had to leave home pretty young, and go as an 
apprentice in a tannery among hard, rough men. I 
soon forgot about all she ever taught me, and by the 
time I was thirty years old, and came into this valley 
to live, I was as bad as any of them; at least in Sabbath- 
breaking, profanity and the like. 

I had been several years in the place, working at my 
trade, when one Sabbath morning I took my gun and 
powder-horn, and went up on West Hill to still-hunt 
for deer; as I had done an hundred times on that day, 
without a thought or care for the sin I was committing. 

“T hunted all day and had no luck, until just before 
sundown I came out into a little clearing in the woods, 
and stood for a moment looking toward the west, 
making up my mind whether I would hunt any longer 
or go home; when all of asudden the lessons of my 
mother came back to my mind, and [seemed to myself 
ato be the wickedest man on earth. I trembled from 
head to foot and was afraid I should fall down and die 
there alone in the forest. I hurried home as fast as I 
could; and, ashamed of my gun and powder horn, 
sneaked in by a back way, and hid them in the tan- 
nery. Fora week I was in a terrible state of mind, 
and had no rest day or night. For two evenings I went 
to the tavern to try and throw off my feelings. I would 
make it out for a few minutes, but as soon as I left the 
bar-room, and was alone, they would come back as 
strong as ever. 

At the store I had seen Bibles for sale, and in my dis- 
tress I went over, making some excuse, bought one, 
and sat up after the folks had gone to bed to readit. I 
found prayer recommended, and went out into my 
tannery and knelt down, but couldn't say a word, and 
the rats scared me out. 

“Old Mother P. was a Christian, the only one in the 
settlement that I knew of; and finally I went to her 
and asked her to pray with me. She did so. I felt no 
better, but still kept on reading my Bible, until at last a 
change came over me, and everything semed different; 
my family and business, the Bible and prayer; I wanted 
to get back into the wood where I had been fright- 
ened away at the first and pray there. I could pray in 
my tannery now, and not be scared out by the rats. 

“Well, Ihad no sooner found peace than I began to 
consider what I ought todo. My first duty seemed to 
be to have family worship. I had never seen but little 
of it and was very ignorant. My wife was not a pro- 
fessor, and we had a large family of apprentices, some 
of them rough, swearing men, one of them an out 
and out infidel, and I had been accustomed to talk 
about as hard as almost any of them. 

“T thought the matter over nearly all night, and made 
up my mind to go down and talk with Captain R., a pro- 
fessor of religion, living down the river some two miles. 
As soon as it was light, I jumped on to my horse and 
rode down; found him just drawing back from the 
breakfast table. 

„Good morning, Captain.’ 

Good morning, Mr. E. Sit down.’ 

No, thank you. Can't stop. Captain R., are you a 
professor of religion ?’ 

He colored a little, and said, Yes, I am.’ 

Po you have family worship ?’ 

No, I do not,’ he said, tears beginning to gather in 
his eyes. 

Ho do you live without it?’ I asked. 

Mr. E., I don't live.’ 

Hope you never will in this way, Captain,’ I said. 
*Good morning.’ 

On my way home I made up my mind what to do. I 
invited my apprentices to come in and see me in the 
evening. They came, and I told them what my life 
had been; what I had lately experienced, and my de- 
termination to be a Christian hereafter. Then I read 
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the third chapter of John, and tried to pray. I don't 
think there was ever such a prayer offered before; but 
poor a8 my praying was, and always has been, from 
that time, as long as I kept house, it was never skipped 
morning or evening. 

The next thing that weighed upon my mind was my 
friends’ habit of visiting me on the Sabbath. I was de- 
termined to break it up, but was at a loss how to do it. 
I didn’t want to seem inhospitable to friends who came 
from a distance, but felt that the thing must be stopped. 
At last I decided upon my course of action. I bought 
a large new Bible, and placed it on the center-table in 
my best room. When company came, I welcomed them 
as usual, but went to talking very soon about my new 
purchase. As I talked, I turned over the leaves and 
read a little here and there, never omitting the third 
chapter of John. My visitors always sat and listened 
in silence for a time, but soon remembered that they 
meant only to make a call, and must be going.“ And 
the old man always shook with laughter as he recalled 
the looks of his departing guests. 

“They never came again on the Sabbath.“ 

It was not enough that Sabbath-breaking was stop- 
ped in his own household; he would put an end to it as 
far as possible in the community. 

My first move was on the saw-mill run by a Mr. B. 
I called upon him the next Sunday, as he was running 
the mill as usual, and asked him how he could do this 
work on the Sabbath ? He said he was poor, and must 
earn all that he could. I told him that if he would 
stop sawing and found that it was any damage to him, 
if he would come to me every Monday morning I 
would pay him a dollar for the loss of his day’s work. 
He stopped sawing, never came for any wages, and the 
saw-mill was never run again on the Sabbath. 

From the grist-mill I expected more trouble. Sun- 
day was the day on which most of the farmers who 
lived ata distance brought their grain to be ground, 
and if the mill lay still all the rest of the week, on this 
day it rattled from morning till night. I first visited 
the miller and talked with him. I found that he was 
willing to rest on that day if his employers would let 
him, but would make no move in that direction by 
himself, and 1 agreed to take the butt-end of the mat- 
ter. 

1 had hardly got through breakfast on the next 
Sunday morning, before Mr. S. from across the valley 
came riding in on horseback, with his bag of corn be- 
hind him; he left the grain at the mill and went up to 
the millcr’s house to get him to come down. I fol- 
lowed on and found the miller just taking down his 
hat. ‘Are you going torun your mill to-day, Mr. B.? 
I asked. ‘ Well,’ he answers, ‘Mr. S. here thinks I 
must.’ If you do, I will prosecute you to-morrow,’ 
Isaid. It was an idle threat if he had not been willing 
to be hindered by it, for no Justice of the Peace in the 
town would have paid any attention to the matter. 

The farmer was terribly mad; he swore at me out- 
rageously; called me about everything he could think 
of, among other things an ‘ old blue Presbyterian.’ 

I didn’t mind it at all, never said a word to him, 
turned and went home, and pretty soon he came down 
the hill, picked up his bag of corn and rode away, and 
that grist-mill has never run on the Sabbath since. 

saw no more of Mr. S. for three years; he had 
been one of my best customers, but he withdrew en- 
tirely until the time of the great revival. I was in 
my shop one morning, before light, when some one 
came into the front part and slowly back to where I 
was at work: it was Mr.S. ‘I have come over, Mr. 
E., he says, to ask your forgiveness for abusing you 
so shamefully three years ago’; and that matter was 
soon straightened out. 

About this time the L. family moved in from Rhode 
Island and took a house next to mine. They were all 
professors down East, but when they got up here they 
were pretty careless. One Sunday morning, two of 
the sons, young men, went past my house with fishing- 
poles. I went after them and found them just throw- 
ing their hooks into the creek. | 

“*Ar’n’t you professors of religion?’ I asked. One 
of them muttered that he guessed he would fish if he 
wanted to. I talked with them kindly for a few min- 
utes and then left, and pretty soon they went past the 
house, dragging their poles after them, without any 
fish. I was afraid I had, offended the family. The 
next morning Mr. L. came in looking pretty grum, and 
sat down by the fire while we were at breakfast. Af- 
ter sitting a long time without saying a word, he 
turned and said, ‘I have come over, Mr. E., to thank 
you for admonishing my boys.’ 

My partner, Mr. F., was an infidel and a very hard 
talker. One day, late in the Fall, we were at work in 
the water repairing the dam; it was cold, disagreeable 
work, and he let outa good many oaths as usual; at 
last I told him that I had left off that habit and wished 
that he would do the same. He made no reply, but 
after we went into the house I handed him Baxter's 
Callto the Unconverted.’ He promised to read it, 
and that winter was converted. 

“The next year a minister came along and stopped 
at my house. I engaged the ball-room of the tavern 
for him to preach in the next Sunday. We had a 
pretty good attendance, and after the sermon held a 
meeting around the stove, and concluded to invite him 
to stay with usfora year. He agreed to do so on a 
salary of three hundred dollars in money and produce, 
and I carried a subscription paper up and down the 
valley until the amount was raised. 

“By the next year there were enough professors of 
religion to organize two churches, a Congregational 
and a Baptist. 
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“For four years we held our Sunday services in a 
school-house, and a prayer-meeting every week in my 
kitchen or in that of Mr. F. We then made up our minds 
that we must have a church building, and Mr. F. and 
I were appointed a building committee to raise the 
funds. Wescoured the whole township, taking money 
or produce of any kind—anything that a man would 
give, and soon set the carpenters at work. On the 
morning of the dedication, Mr. F. and I looked over 
our accounts and found there was a debt of a thou. 
sand dollars. Everybody had given all they thought 
they could afford, and we among the rest; but we 
agreed to divide the amount, and the building was 
dedicated free of debt.“ 

This is but a part of the history, given as far as pos. 
sible in his own words, of one of the pioneers of our 
village, and for years its oldest inhabitant, familiarly 
known as Father Enos. I tell it because it bears testi. 
mony to the value of faithful parental instruction; be- 
cause it is the record of an earnest, faithful worker 
who began active service as soon as he enlisted; bit 
principally, because it shows the obligations we are 
under as churches and communities to a class of men 
who in all the States east of the Lakes are fast passing 
away with the trees of the old primitive forests. They 
have labored and we are entered into the fruit of their 
labors, and they deserve our grateful remembrance. 

N. is alarge village now, almost a city; the Sabbath, 
although not perfectly observed, yet stops the wheels 
of business and rests the hands of labor, and many 
churches open their doors and invite the worshiper. 
For all this we are indebted nota little to the man 
whom God called on West Hill and who so early and 


earnestly took up the duties of his high calling. 
S. 8. 


THE MARBLE IMAGE. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


MONG great solemn woods there once was set 
An image of the Virgin and her Child 
Above, the interlacing branches met, 
Below, the sweet anemones ran wild. 
And often in the drowsy summer day 
A little lad came there to dream and play. 


His home—a grand old house ’mid gardens rare, 
Where flowering shrubs had grown almost to trees; 
And the sweet silence of the perfumed air 
Was broken only by the hum of bees, 
The fall of flowers, or grass by insects stirred,— 
Or the sweet singing of some leaf-hid bird. 


And yet the boy loved best the wild-wood shade, 
For there the blessed mother sat and smiled ; 

And the dear Christ-child, while he mused or played, 
With sweet companionship his soul beguiled. 

He never thought them marble,—to his heart 

They were of prayer and love and heaven a part. 


And so one day he prayed so sweet a prayer, 

With small hands clasped before the Virgin's feet, 
I think the angels blessed him unaware, 

As from his sinless mouth came pleading sweet, 
O Holy Mother, from thy blessed knee, 
Put down the Babe, and let him play with me. 


I am so lonely in these solemn shades, 
O beautiful child Jesus, come to me! 
I know the coolest spots, the greenest glades ; 
The sweetest flowers, I'll gather them for thee. 
And thy small tender feet I'll gently guide 
To where the fresh ripe berries blush and hide.” 


Oh ! sweet strange answer to the sweetest prayer, 
Came long before the summer days were oer; 
The light of heaven was on his face so fair, 
And angels waiting at the open door, 
When with great joy, he said. Lo! now I see 
The beautiful child Jesus comes for me.“ 


THE BACONIAN THEORY OF POLITICS 
BY CHAS. D. WARNER. 


R. LEONARD BACON is to be congratulated 

upon having attempted in the Christian Union 
of June 5th a defense ef his action in the late senatorial 
contest in Connecticut; for it shows that he is sensitive 
to public opinion. How far his defense will aid in his 
extrication is doubtful, but I think no one can deny 
that it is a curious, if not valuable, piece of political 
exposition, and quite worthy to accompany the mani- 
festo which caused it. Let me run over some of its 
points. 

Dr. Bacon says he did not write the protest. We 
know that. We know who wrote it, and that the mat - 
ter wis pushed by certain of a lower grade of politi- 
cians; not for any principle, not to aid reform, but ta 
gratify personal revenge, and through fear of losing 
their offices. We give Dr. Bacon the credit of ordinary 
intelligence when we suppose that he did not think 
that the politicians who concocted this protest were 
struck with a sudden and godly fear of the ruin of our 
government by the caucus system! 

Dr. Bacon says that he is no more responsible than 
any other subscriber for this protest which he did not 
write. Possibly not. We know that the concoctors of 
the protest got the signatures of these clergymen to 
give a color of respectability to what the people gener- 
ally condemn as dishonorable. But this is a case where 
we know the makers of the note, and know they are 
not good, and purpose to hold the only responsible in- 
dorsers. 

Dr. Bacon narvely says that he did not know his 
name would be placed first! Evidently he did not un- 
derstand how completely he was to be used for a pur- 
pose, when he was approached by an eminent citizen 
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who had never been conspicuous as a party manager.“ 
The doctor’s explanation would extort sympathy from. 
the most obdurate, as the victim of a shrewd but shal- 
low confidence game. This is upon the supposition 
that he did not desire to contribute to the defeat of 
any candidate but only to protest against a system. 
The men by whom he was used, however, had a very 
practical job in hand. 

Having disposed of himself personally in this satisfac- 
tory manner, Dr. Bacon goes on to say that he rejoices 
in the election of Senator Ferry because it was a vie- 
tory over the despotism of King Caucus.“ Let us see 
how this rejoicing will bear the test of facts. 

The friends of Senator Ferry attempted to bind the 
Fairfield County representatives (as if a county were 
recognized in the choice of a Senator) in a county cau- 
cus to vote for him. But they failed. His friends at 
tempted in the same manner to bind the representatives 
in a New Haven County caucus called also for that 
purpose, and failed. But Dr. Bacon and the gentle. 
man “not conspicuous” did not rebuke this sort of 
caucus action, or make any protest against such a 
“contrivance to control the votes of members.“ 

And it ought to be borne in mind that it was not till 
the failure of the Ferrymen to bind the county cau- 
cuses, that Dr. Bacon was procured to appear on the 
scene with his protest. 

And then followed the Democratic caucus. It bound 
the action of its members, by such a use of the party 
whip as never was seen in Connecticut before. The re- 
sult was a specimen of the worst kind of caucusing, 
such as might well have called for an interference of 
clergymen in politics; the election of a man who was 
not the first and real choice of more than twenty-five 
or thirty out of the two hundred and sixty members 
of the Assembly. And yet Dr. Bacon did not protest 
against it; he even glories in it. We know that there 
are many Democrats who would have preferred the 
election of Hawley to Ferry; but there was no freedom 
for the exercise of individual judgment and conscience, 
That the unanimity in the Democratic caucus was 
forced at the dictation of a party leader for personal 
revenge, Dr. Bacon knows. He knows that it was only 
by taking advantage of the worst sort of caucusing 
that a mere handful of Republicans were able to defeat 
the will and choice of the overwhelming majority, 
And yet he talks about “a victory over the despotism 
of King Caucus.”’ So much for indisputable facts. 

The tyranny of this sort of caucus, against which Dr. 
Bacon did not protest, is well described by him when 
he says of one who would disobey the caucus, that if 
he dares to vote otherwise, he finds himself in a position 
similar to that of a Roman Catholic bishop who dares 
to have an opinion of his own contrary to the decision 
of the Roman Pontiff.” The illustration seemed to be 
forcible and concise when I saw it in Lamon’s Lincoln, 
where it appears in this form: It was like a feeble 


African bishop imputing heresy to the Christian world, 


with Rome at its head,” 

But Dr. Bacon goes beyond this illustrative New 
Haven case, and discusses caucus government. What 
does he mean by the argument that it is proper to cau- 
cus about matters of principle? Even the lower sort of 
politicians are ashamed to confess that. They submit 
matters of expediency and detail, the consideration of 
minor tactics, the selection of men, etc., to bodies of 
men already agreed on principles: They only agree to 
be bound in caucuses ercept in matters of principle. In 
this New Haven case, the members of the Republican 
majority did not disagree on principles; they only dif- 
fered as to men, and what more proper than to submit 
such a difference to a caucus? And especially when 
the difference as to men in the caucus was so plainly 
harmonized by the vote of 98 to 12? 

Dr. Bacon thinks it is wrong that the caucus leads to 
the subordination of the personal preferences of a mi- 
nority. But on this is a republican government based ;- 
in no other way is it possible. The statement of the 
point is its demonstration. 

In the legislative election of a United States Senator 
the Congressional law requires a separate ballot of the 
two houses the first day, and a joint ballot every day 
thereafter till a choice is reached. It has been said that 
the intention of this is to do away with caucuses. On 
the contrary it is intended to prevent the results of the 
ridiculous notions of personal independence to which 
Dr. Pacon was induced to assent. A legislature adher- 
ing to his ideas would never elect anybody; nobody 
surrendering his individual preferences, the balloting 
would go on interminably. The law expects to virtu- 
ally compel the Baconians to yield. 

But we are told that this caucus is a contrivance to 
introduce government by parties instead of govern- 
ment by the people. Let us see what there is in this 
objection in the present instance. There had been a 
State election on general issues—the choice of a senator 
being had in mind—and the claims of the two great 
Parties, and of several minor parties, had been brought 
to the only known adjudication in our government, a 
popular vote. The Republican party had elected its 


State officers and a majority of both houses. Here was 


the will of the majority of the people of the State indi- 
cated as to principles. Why should not the majority, 
in caucus, agree to act together as to a man to repre- 
sent those principles? Is not this a government by the 
people as completely as it can be exemplified under our 
democratic system ? 

Let us suppose, for illustration, that one party in 
the legislature is good and the other bad. The 
good party has a majority of ten votes. It 
throws its ballots for five candidates. Twelve 
votes are cast for one who is a weak man, only half 


committed to the vital measures of the party. The 
opposition (the bad party) says we will take that man 
rather than have a strong man selected. Now, is it 
better that the twelve should yield to the majority? In 
the absence of improper influence the presumption is 
that a large majority is evidence of better choice. If it 
is not so, then the theory of democratic government is 
wrong, and we should lose no time in adopting the Ba- 
conian, tempered by manifestoes with approved names. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 
THE NEW SUMMER RESORTS. 


LL but one or two of those gentlemen who, 
as chairmen of the various committees, carried 
the heaviest responsibilities of the Relief work last 
winter, came out of it with broken health. Their task 
was exceptionably arduous and their services will be 
forgotten sooner than they ought to be. But the win- 
ter, as was natural, was a wearing one on everybody. 
The strain on business men was as bad as that on an 
army interlocking pickets with the enemy. Fortu- 
nately the spring trade has been excellent, and been 
done mostly on a rising market. Business of all kinds 
is buoyant, and not a few people have packed their 
trunks for a vacation trip to Europe, who would have 
returned only a sickly smile at the prophecy, last Octo- 
ber, of such an indulgence. The westward trains over 
the Pacific Railroad daily go loaded with pleasure- 
seekers ticketed for Colorado or California. It is a 
trip with which a visit to Long Branch or Saratoga is 
not to be compared. 

Preferred to all of these, by some of our busy citi- 
zens, is a quiet kind of vacationizing for which Eastern 
folk have no such good facilities as we. A party of 
friends—one, two, three or more families, as the case 
may be, provided with the inexpensive outfit of a tent 
or two, a mess-chest and a trunk of old clothes, betake 
themselves to the wooded beach of some delightful in- 
let of upper Lake Michigan, where the wood-chopper’s 
ax has never Deen heard, or to the tree-crowned »>luff— 
still nearer at hand—of sonie one of the beautiful in- 
land lakes with which Wisconsin abounds, and there 
camp out for their summer vacation. The whole family 
go along, children and hired girl, and a restful, jolly 
time they have, fishing, rowing, swimming, botaniz- 
ing, and droning under the trees by day and sleeping 
on a bed of boughs at night. Until he has tried it no 
one knows what good coffee is turned out of tin cups, 
or what rare flavor the fish has that is cooked by a 
camp fire, or what a comfort it is to be for a little 
while out of reach of a daily paper. But the beauty of 
such an excursion is that it is just about as cheap as 
staying at home, and the ministers and all other men 
of small incomes need not wander off on vacation trips 
alone, seeking rest but finding none, because their tired 
wives, who need the change as much as they, must be 
left behind. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

There 1s some hope that the exigencies ot reconstruc- 
tion, which have summoned to the city such an army 
of non-union workmen, will prevent the trades-unions 
from carrying the eight-hour movement here, at least 
among the building trades. About fifty thousand men 
are directly engaged in the work of rebuilding the city, 
and no one wants to see them throw away one-fifth of 
the summer, which will be all too short at the best for 
the big job we have on hand. Moreover, increased 
leisure means, in the case of these non-resident labor- 
ers peculiarly, increased temptation. They are huddled 
in cheap boarding-houses, compared with which the 
saloons are luxuriantly inviting, and every one knows 
how the gravitation to self-indulgence gathers strength 
in away-from-home idleness. One builder has been 
experimenting with a view to such contingencies as a 
strike, and some English bricklayers who answered his 
summons lost but eleven working days between laying 
down their trowels at home, where their wages were 
#1.50, and taking them up here, where they receive 
#5.00 a day. 

We already begin to get an idea of what the rebuilt 
Chicago is to be. A few of the business blocks erected 
in the first weeks following the fire, when everybody 
felt poor, were of unadorned plainness, not to say posi- 
tive homeliness. One gentleman found himself the 
owner of a pile of débris and of the lease of the lot on 
which it lay, one of the best business corners in the 
city. The lease had but two or three years longer to 
run, and he could neither get it canceled nor extended. 
So, mainly out of his twice burned brick, he built a 
barn-like structure at an expense of about $80,000, which 
it is said, rents for $75,000 this year. But the era of 
severe simplicity did not last long. Carved stone and 
architectural elegance reasserted their sway and the 
blocks now building are almost invariably handsome 
and costly structures. No building in theold city com- 
pared in architectural beauty and massive grandeur 
with the new Chamber of Commerce. It has gone up 
with Aladdin-like suddenness. Had it been a govern- 
ment building its plans would hardly have been com- 
pleted by this time. Indeed, the government has not 
yet passed the papers and taken possession of the site 
which it bargained for last winter for ita new build- 
ings. One result of the fire was greatly to enlarge the 
area of the business district—almost to double it, as it 
spread out to the south, and took for business purposes 
what were formerly residence sites. Add to this the 
fact that the old territory is filling up with much lar- 
ger buildings than before—five-story blooks taking, in 
many instances, the place of two-story frame rows, and 


one wonders, with all his faith in the future of Cd’. | substance 


cago, where the tenants and business will come from te 
fillthem. Apparently, it will not be four years before 
the total area of business floors will be four times as 
great as previously to the fire. And one wonders, again, 
where all the money comes from that builds these 
costly palaces of trade, already reckoned by miles of 
frontage. But the brokers say that money is pouring 
in from all quarters for loan, even from Europe, some 
of them getting more than they find borrowers for. 
Rates are a little firmer than of old, the largest as well 
as the smallest loans commanding ten per cent. The 
destruction of the public records is causing great trouble 
to those who wish to sell or mortgage property. The 
legislation that was expected to clear up the difficulties 
seems to give little relief. Fatal accidents from top- 
pling walls, falling derricks, treacherous scaffolds, etc., 
are of almost daily occurrence. More lives will be lost 
in rebuilding the city than were sacrificed in that dread- 
ful October holocaust. The one calamity distributed 
through months is hardly thought of, the other in ita 
dreadful aggregate can hardly be forgotten. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


It was not quite true, it seems, that both of the can- 
didates selected by the National Anti-Secret Society 
Convention for their Presidential ticket were them- 
selves members of secret societies! But I believe that 
one of them is open to that objection as a standard- 
bearer, while he also confesses to some skepticism as to 
the enormity of the evil against which this enthusiastic 
but rather small band of reformers have leveled their 
lances. Somehow, the brethren who have assumed the 
eadership of this movement do not enlist a very large 
following. There is undeniably a growing feeling in 
the western churches against secret-societyism gener- 
ally, and especially against Free-Masonry; that we do 
not want the sworn secrets of the lodge rupturing the 
sacred confidence of man and wife, that we have no 
need of that emasculated benevolence which limits to 
brethren of a society the services which Christianity 
requires us to give toall men. There is quite a sprink- 
ling of Masons among the Methodists, but much fewer 
Presbyterians give you the inquiring grip and still 
fewer Congregationalists. Yet, as I said, the organized 
movement does not rally these sympathizers. One 
trouble is that most of them find it difficult to believe 
that Masonry is really the worst evil in the world, and 
another 1s a want of sympathy with the spirit and 
methods in which the crusade has been waged against 
it. Although the Oberlin people are known to hold 
decided opinions against secret societies they showed 
but a luke-warm interest in the late National Con- 
vention“ that honored them with its presence. Illinois 
is the home of the movement. Its Napoleon, if I may 
so speak, is President Blanchard, a man whose talks in 
prayer-meeting are charming, but whose tactics as a 
reformer are, to say the least, bewildering to an unso- 
phisticated moralist. Its financial reliance is Deacon 
Carpenter, one of our real estate millionaires, a man of 
Puritanical positiveness, with a strong tendency to 
keep his foot where he puts it down. He draws his 
check for a thousand dollars, now and then, to keep 
the ball rolling and not long ago offered to put $100,000 
in the hands of Dr. Roy, of this city, if he would resign 
his work in the Home Missionary Society and use that 
sum for the best interets of the cause.”” The Cynoswure, 
the organ of the Association, is undeniably interesting 
reading. Its circulation is limited but its constituency 
make up in loyalty what they lack in numbers. 
Curcaco, June, 1872. CALUMET. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


E now come to the Athanasian Creed, and 

before quoting it, we will state some of the 
peculiar characteristics by which it is discriminated 
from the other creeds. 

First, then, it does not follow as they do the baptis- 
mal formula, and make statements as to the three 
persons of the Trinity in order;—but it begins at once 
with astatement of the Trinity, and then of the person 
of Christ. 

Again, it does not confine itself to a statement of 
facts, for the most part in Scripture language, but uses 


a terminology which had been developed and made 


precise by controversial discussion. Thus the terms 
Trinity, person, unity, substance are used, and in a 
sharply defined sense, which is not the case in either of 
the preceding creeds. 

Again, it does not aim at brevity and condensation, 
but enters largely into illustration by repetition, for 
rhetorical effect. 

Again, it has what are called damnatory clauses, from 
which the present excitement has largely arisen. These 
are assertions that no one can be saved who does not 
believe the creed. But there is diversity of opinion aa 
to the proper interpretation of these clauses. 

Again, there is a regard in the general structure of 
the creed to rhetorical effect, and it is arranged and 
numbered in verses adapted to be chanted er sung: 
end it is sometimes called a b= mn rather than a creed. 
This deserves particular ~,otice. 


THE ATY \NASIAN CREED, OR HYMN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VI., No. 1. 


5. For there is one person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. 

6. But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost is all one, the glory equal, the majesty 
co-eternal. 

7. — — as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is 
the Holy Ghost. 

8. The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate and the 
Holy Ghost uncreate. 

9. The Father incomprehensible, the Son incompre- 
hensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. 

10. The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
Ghost eternal. 

= — yet they are not three eternals but one 
eternal. 

12. As also there are not three incomprehensibles, 
nor three uncreated; but one uncreated and one in- 


comprehensible. 
13. So likewise, the Father is Almighty, the Son Al- 
and the Holy Ghost 7 
* 5 — yet they are not three Almighties but one 
m J. 
15. the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God. 


16. And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

17. So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and 
the Holy Ghost Lord. 

18. And yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

19. For like as we are compelled by the Christian 
verity, to acknowledge every Person by himself to be 
Ged and Lord, 

20. So are we forbidden by the Catholic Religion to 
ay, there are three Gods or three Lords. 

: 21. * Father is made of none; neither created nor 
«gotten. 

22. Ihe Son is of the Father alone, not madel not 
created, but begotten. 

73. The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, 
neither made nor created, nor begotten, but proceed- 
ing. 

24. So there is one Father, not three Fathers, one Son, 
not three Sons, one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

25. And in this Trinity none is before or after ano- 
ther, none is greater or less than another. 

26. But the whole three persons are co-eternal toge- 
ther and co-equal. . 

27. So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in 
Trinity and the Trinity in Unity is to be worshiped. 

28. He therefore that will be saved must thus think 
of the Trinity. 

29. Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salva- 
tion, that he also believe rightly the incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. : 

£0. Now, the right faith is that we believe and confess 
hat our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and 


an: 

31. God of the substance of the Father, begotten 
before the worlds, and man of the substance of His 
mother born in the world. . 

32. Perfect God, and perfect Man of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting. 

33. Equal to the Father, as touching His Godhead, 
and inferior to the Father as touching his manhood. 

34. Who although He be God and n, yet He is not 
two, but one Christ. 

95. One, not by the conversion of the Godhead into 
flesh, but by taking of the Manhood into God. 

86. One altogether, not by confusion of substance, 
but by unity of Person. | 

. For asthe reasonable soul and flesh is one man, 


so God and Man is one Christ. 

38. Who suffered for our salvation, descended into 
hell, rose again the third day from the dead. 

89. He ascended into Heaven, He sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father, God Almighty, from whence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

40. At whose coming all men shall rise again with 
their bodies, and shall give account for their own 


works. 
41. And they that have done good shall go into life 


hey = aaa and they that have done evil into everlast- 
re. 
22. This is the Catholic Faith, which except a man be- 
lieve faithfully he cannot be saved. 

43. Cory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

44. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end, Amen. 


We have taken the creed as it is in the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England. The two concluding verses, 
have been added, by that Church for purposes of wor- 
ship and are no part of the original creed. Four verses 
of the original creed are united in two, so as to preserve 
the original number, forty-four. 

It will be noticed that at the close of this creed, noth- 
ing is said of the Holy Ghost, as in the other Creeds. 
All that is said of Him occurs in the statement of the 
Trinity. So also nothing is said of the Church and 
Baptism. It is confined to the Trinity, aud to the per- 
son, offices and work of Christ. 

In these points of doctrine, it agrees with the Creeds 
of Nicza, Constantinople and Chalcedon, except that 
it introduces the proeession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son as well as from the Father. 

As to the author and character of this Creed there 
has been much controversy. 

We shall endeavor to state the results of our investi- 
gations, in certain brief positions, which we could easily 
confirm by any amount of evidence, but to do which, 
at present, transcends our limits. 

1. It was not the work of any Council of the Church. 

2. It was not the work of Athanasius or of any known 
individual. 7 

3. It was composed near the middle of the fifth 
century. 

4. It grew up out of the School of Augustine. 

5. Its essential materials are the same as those of the 
Nicene and the subsequent Creeds, in which the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, the person and work of Christ are 
set forth. 

6. It represents the last stage of progress, in the de- 
velopment of the Nicene theology on the Trinity and 
the person of Christ. Dr. Schaff says of it. The or- 

thodox development of the doctrine in the Roman and 
Evangelical Churches, to this day, has made no advance 
beyond it. It is unsurpassed as a masterpiece of logi- 
cal clearness, vigor and precision, and se far as it is 
possible at all to state in limited dialectic form, and to 


protect against heresy, the inexhaustible depths of a, 
mystery of faith into which the angels desire to look, 
this liturgical theological confession achieves the task. 

7. The progressive elements of this Creed consist in a 
more consistent development of the doctrine of the 
sameness of the essence and the perfect equality of the 
three persons of the Trinity, so as to eliminate all un- 
due Nicene subordinationism, and also in a definite 
statement of the procession of the Holy Spirit, from 
the Father, and the Son, instead of from the Father 
alone. 

9. It is in fact more properly an Augustinian, than 
an Athanasian Creed; for though it agrees in most 
points with Athanasius, yet in these last points it 
goes beyond him, and follows Augustine in a full de- 
velopment of the doctrine. 


10. It is also a Latin Creed, born in the Latin Church 
and written in the Latin language. All the other 
Creeds were written in Greek, and originated in the 
Eastern Church. 

11. In this Creed is found one of the main grounds of 
division between the Greek Church and the Church of 
Rome, that is, the doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son, although this di- 
vision was not censummated till the middle of the 
ninth century. 

12. This Creed, though it has much doctrinal mate- 
rial in common with the Nicene and other Creeds that 
preceded it, and is a more full development of them, is 
yet more honorable in its origin than any of them, in 
that it came into existence merely as the result of 
thought and argument, and not as the result of bitter 
and unchristian contentions in a council. Its materials 
are largely taken from the works of Augustine, Athan- 
asius and Vincentius Lirinensis, the first furnishing the 
largest amount. It was also first received, not by au- 
thority, but by general consent as a good statement of 
the Nicene system in its fullest and most guarded de- 
velopment. 

This is no small honor, when we consider the origin 
of the preceeding Creeds, for they, beginning with the 
Nicene Creed, and going down to the Council of Chal- 
cedon, were wrought out in the midst of bitter contro- 
versies, and under party and imperial influence. Dean 
Milman says of thein: ‘‘ Nowhere is Christianity less 
attractive, and if we look to the ordinary tone and 
character of the proceedings, less authoritative than in 
the Councils of the Church. It is in general a fierce 
collision of two rival factions, neither of which will 
yield; each of which is solemnly pledged against con- 
viction. Intrigue, injustice, violeace, decisions on au- 
thority alone, and by wild acclamation, rather than 
after sober inquiry, detract from the reverence, and 
impugn the judgments of, at least, the later Councils.“ 
He then censures the Council of Nicma on such grounds, 
and especially for resorting to civil penalties for 
religious errors, and adds, “the degeneracy is rapid 
from the Council of Nima to that of Ephesus, where 
each party came determined to use every means of 
baste, maneuver, court influence, bribery, to crush 
his adversary; where there was an encouragement of, 
if not an appeal to,the violence of the populace, to antici- 
pate the decrees of the Council; where each had his 
own tumultuous foreign rabble to back his quarrel, and 
neither would scruple at any means to obtain the rati- 
fication of their anathemas, through persecution by the 
civil government.“ 

Dr. Schaff regards this as a harsh and sweeping judg- 
ment on the Councils, but does not, for he cannot deny 
the facts. He says, This is but the dark side of the 
picture. In spite of all human passions and imperfec- 
tions trufh triumphed at last, and this alone accounts 
for the extraordinary effect of these icumenical Coun- 
cils, and the authority they still enjoy in the whole 
Christian World.”’ 

But “we cannot but ask, Wovld God honor such 
Councils as the channels of the best development of 
his highest truths? Is he indifferent to such evil pas- 
sions? Were men under their influence capable of that 
knowledge of God, that is taught by the inward con- 
sciousness of long suffering love, and of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and self-denial ? 

What then shall we say of the Athanasian Creed? 
Certainly as much as this; that it is as true and Scrip- 
tural as the Nicene Creed or any other ancient Creed. 
The essence of all these ancient Creeds is the same. 
Their subject matter is the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the persen and work of Christ. The Athanasian 
Creed necd not fear a comparison with any of these. 
Moreover, in its origin it is more honorable than they. 

Nevertheless, since it adopts their results and their 
materials, it cannot be exempted from the same scru- 
tiny to which they ought to be subjected. 

The main question is, was the great revealed object 
for which the Trinity was disclosed before the authors 
of these Creeds, and have they so Scripturally developed 
the doctrine, as to gain that end, and thus give it its 
intended power? 

These are deep questions; perhaps the deepest in 
theology. Dr. Schaff, Prof. Shedd, and others think 
the doctrine of the Trinity has been truly and rightly 

developed in these Creeds. If so it will beara thorough 
examination. These questions ought to be questions 
before the English Church, and they ought to have a 
thorough and radical answer. 

Is there any reasonable hope of such ananswer? We 
fear not. One main cause that originally prevented a 
thorough discussion in a-Christian spirit was the cor- 
rupting influence of the Roman State. It was imperial 
power, and its worldly influences. And as things are 
the State must evermore be the final umpire. So it was 


in the case of the authors of Essays and Reviews, and 
of Bishop Colenso. On this the Freeman well says: 


“If the a should be made to the House ot Com- 
mons, as intimated by Dean Stanley we shall be inter- 
ested in the speeches of the Solicitor-General (a Jew) 
and another member of the Government, the t 
Hon. J. Stansfeld (a Unitarian). No one can im 0 
that the Imperial Legislature is qualifled to pronounce 
upon the genuineness, truthfulness, and authority of 
creeds. And yet the State-Church principle assumes 
and insists on the right of the State to prescribe creeds 
to be recited ard prayers to be said. 


As a radical discussion can not be reasonably looked 
for in England, we shall endeavor to furnish some of 
the materials for one in this country. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TAL 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


- THE AUXILIARIES OF RELIGIOUS FEELING. 
FRIDAY EVENING, May 31, 1872. 


THINK we make a great mistake in attempt- 

ing to teach men how to develop Christian feeling, 

by taking the best single models, and then prescribing 

their method as the universal method. It is a natural 

mistake, but it is a serious one, as you will see if you 
will think for a moment. 

Suppose you were to take Jonathan Edwards as an 
example ? He was a man of immense volume of brain 
in the forehead. He had immense ideality, and im- 
mense moral sentiment. Now suppose you were to as- 
certain the method by which he developed moral feel- 
ing, and were to make that the method by which the 
great mass of men, who have not half his scope of or- 
ganization, who are almost ignorant of things which 
were intuitions to him, are to develop that feeling ? 
Jonathan Edwards could sit down alone in his study, 
isolate himself from physical things, sail away on the 
wings of thought for hours, kindle a heaven, populate 
it with all manner of images, and abide in a state of 
rapture during the whole period. But suppose I were 
to take a small-headed, flat-brained man, and tell him 
to soar away in the same manner? He never hada 
thought in his life that was not produced by the bump- 
ing of some physical thing on the outside of his percep- 
tive reason. There is no fruitfulness on the imaginative 
side of his nature. He undertakes to pattern after such 
a life as that of Edwards, but he fails. He cannot get 
hold of those things which lead to a life like that. 

Let me call your attention toa peculiarity which ex- 
ists in regard to what I may call the auviliary faculties. 
There are a great many men who are so strongly con- 
scientious that in them conscience acts first, and all the 
other feelings are relatively second. They are naturally 
just men. They love to speak the truth. They want 
to walk straight. Their disposition to do right isa 
constitutional tendency. But you know that this is 
not the general characteristic of the race. There area 
great many men, and not especially bad men either, 
who are not peculiarly conscientious. You will find that 
such men do wrong as if it were not wrong. They do 
it every day; and do it with little thought so long as it 
is not known. But by and by it is found out, and 
brought home to them; and then they suffer—people 
say shame.“ Well, they suffer shame; but that is not 
all. They suffer remorse as well. Conscience, which is 
small in them, depends upon an auxiliary element for 
its power to act vividly. Approbativeness, acting with 
conscience, will produce a result which conscience 
alone would never produce. 

Take another instance. Here are men who see things 
that are wrong going on, but who are not particularly 
affected by it, until it takes a form which offends their 


. benevolence. Anything which offends their benevo- 


lence wakes up their conscience; butso long as nothing 
disturbs their benevolence, conscience is weak in them. 
When, therefore, the wrong is a cruel one, when it is a 
wrong which touches their friendships, then they see 
it, and then their conscience is aroused with regard 
to it. 

Now, where you gather a promiscuous community 
together, you may take it for granted that in general 
the higher moral feelings will not be able to exercise 
themselves to any great degree until they have aux- 
iliars given to wake up their lower, secondary nature. 

How is that? I willtell you. If you take people 
in a great big church, and shut them up in their re- 
spective cells,—in what are called“ pews,“ that are 
high all round, where everybody is isolated; and if 
you put the pulpit thirty or forty feet distant from 
the congregation, right up against the wall, so that 
there is a great wilderness between the minister and 
the people; and if in this cold, separating, proper 
method, you undertake to produce strong moral im- 
pressions, you will fail. I had almost said that it would 
require the miraculous power of Omnipotence to pro- 
duce any considerable moral feeling under such cir- 
cumstances. 

My opinion is that the first architect of churches was 
the devil; and that when he got men to make such 
plans of churches as have prevailed, he laughed, and 
felt that he had a hold on Christianity that could not 
be shaken off very easily. And he had. I think that 
ckurch buildings in multitudes of cases are reasons why 
£0 little progress is made in religion. In some neighbor- 
hoods there is a little band of Christians, but there is 
no church building. They have no room in which to 


*Reported expressly for THE CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. BULIN- 
— (Piymouth Collection), Nos. 269, 279, 617. 
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meet but a parlor. They come together, and fill that 
up. They are obliged to sit close to each other, and the 
minister is obliged to stand in the middle of the room 
with his little flock almost touching him on every side. 
He feels the social element, and they feel it. By and 
by they feel the need of a larger place. So they 
go into asmall hall. The first, aud perhaps the second 
time that they meet, there is a little check upon their 
ardor, and they experience a little shock, not knowing 
why; but soon the hall is filled full, and they are 
crowded together again; and in the absence of a pulpit, 
the minister stands upon a little platform, and the peo- 
ple are gathered around him, and they thrive. But by 
and by they begin to think about having a still larger 
place. So they go to work and build a church; and 
they adopt the pew system; and the fable is enacted? 
over again of the snail that moved into an alabaster 
shell, and froze to death the first night. 


As long as they were under the influence of their 


social feelings as auxiliaries to their moral feelings, 
they*were prospered, and everything was warm and 
genial; but the moment they get into their new churc®, 
somehow, they do not know why, things seem to droop 
and lag. So the minister is blamed. He has worn him- 
self out in getting up the church, it is thought. No, 
the church itself is the trouble. The people have lost 
their zeal and enthusiasm simply because they have 
lost the social element. 

In New Testament times our Master delivered but 
very few discourses in synagogues. He read the Scrip- 
tures and expounded them; but when the most mem- 
orable of his discourses which have gone down on the 
pages of history, and which are giving light in the world, 
were delivered, his pulpit was by the wayside, on the 
sea shore, in the field, on the side of the mountain, in 
the vicinity of the city. He preached in all manner of 
places. And the pedple thronged up to him, so that he 
could lay his hands on them. In all his ministrations 
the social element was constantly alive. 

Take another application of this general view. If 
you want to have prayer-meetings the most nourishing 
of all the meetings of the church, beware how you in- 
troduce what is called propriety.”’ According to the 
current notion, a man must come intoa prayer-meeting 
as if he had left every drop of juice behind him. He 
must not smile. He must not be glad to see anybody. 
He must not shake hands. He is going in to praise the 
Lord; and we all know that the Lord despises mirth! 
And so the people go into a prayer-meeting, and sit 
down, cold, solid, proper, solemn. Then they read a 
chapter. And then they dole outahymn. And then 
they make a set prayer. Then they utter a few ex- 
hortations to improve the occasion. Then follow 
another hymn and another prayer. And then they get 
up and go home. The children do not like to go to 
prayer-meeting, and that is an evidence of total de- 
pravity! Was there ever anything contrived to destroy 
the spirit of religion like that? 

But it is asked, In meetings where men are happy, 
and smile, and even laugh, do you suppose the spirit of 
the Lord is present?“ Ido. Do you suppose that in 
such meetings men can have those deep views of sin, 
those more awful views of responsibility, and those 
heart-stirring views of duty which tend to make real 
Christian natures?’ Ido. Do you suppose you can 
develop the highest types of Christian men in such 
meetings?“ Ido. I do not know whether you can de- 
velop a great many of them; I never saw many of 
them under any system; butas for me, I never, for the 
sake of developing one strong man, will sacrifice a 
thousand weak ones. And every Christian system 
should be one that takes care of the bottom as well as 
the top. 


LABORING MEN AND “MEN OF 
LEISURE,” 


BY SCRUTATOR. 


NE of the prominent speakers at the meeting: 

of employers in this city the other day, stated very 
distinctly that there were in the late strikes some very 
marked traces of Communism, and that the question had 
been frequently heard among thestrikers, ‘“‘Why should 
we too, not live in brown stone houses? Now there is 
no doubt, whatever, that all strikes both in this country 
and in France and England, and especially in France, 
within the last few years, have exhibited decidedly 
communistic tendencies. Twenty years ago, the sole 
object of a strike was to obtain a slight increase in 
wages; to-day most of the leaders, at least, look on 
themselves as doing something-to hasten a social reor- 
ganization, in which there shall be no class exempt 
from manual labor. This end is perhaps not so prom- 
inent an object in the labor-reform horizon in England 
and the United States as in France and Germany, but 
it is visible in them all. Among the philosophers who 
supply the labor movement with most of its intellec- 
tual ammunition, there is a strong dislike to the pres- 
ence of mere idlers in the community, but when we 
get down among the laborers, we find that the term 
“men of leisure,“ has come in a vague sort of way to 
include all men not engaged in what may be called 
dirty work—that is, work which soils the clothes and 
the hands. Professional men, clerks, and all others 
whose work is mainly of the mental kind, or is at all 
events clean work, which may be done without disfig- 
urement of any kind, have become in their eyes nearly 
as obnoxious as the regular loungers. They do not like 
to acknowledge that they, too, are laborers, or to admit 
the justifiability of payimg them more than manual 
laborers are paid, er the possibility that mental labor 
tasks the vital powers as severely as physical labor. In 


the system of the Paris Communists, there was, it is 
true, a place made for literary men, and men of science, 
but they were to work under close superintendence. 
Their tasks were to be assigned to them by “bosses” or 
foremen, afpointed by the Commune, and their mode 
of performing them was to be the subject of frequent 
inspection. In short, the ideal society of the labor re- 
formers, everywhere, though more vaguely held in 
some places than others, is one in which all shall be 
in a greater or less degree manual laborers, so that the 
social distinction now created by a man’s not laboring 
with his hands, shall disappear. 

The effect of such a revolution as this on civilization— 
that is, of the disappearance from society of everybody 
who did not settle down every morning to some dis- 
tasteful physical task, and work at it as long as his 
nervous energy enabled him; and everybody who owed 
anything in the way of greater social freedom, or the 
greater freedom in the choice of pursuits which 
wealth gives, to his father’s accumulations, or his own 
rapid success,. would form a curious subject of specu- 
lation, on which, so far as I am aware, nobody has yet 
entered. We have had such a state of things depicted 
often enough in Utopias, such as Plato’s, Cicero’s, and 
Moore's, but it would be well if somebody would pic- 
ture to himself and to the world, what its effects would 
be on the society in which we actually live. A thorough 
and candid examination ef the question could not but 
be of use to the Labor Reformers, among whom there 
is a large proportion of very sensible and intellectual 
men. 

In the first place, it is well to remember when we 
talk about civilization,“ and glory in the difference it 
has made between us and our skin-clad forefathers, 
that ninety-nine hundredths of it are the result of the 
work of what we may call the “leisured class,“ that is, 
the class whom our social arrangements permit to live 
in what to the manual laborer seems idleness. In fact 
the first step in civilization is not made the savage 
does not even rise into the barbarian, until some por- 
tion of the community is released from the necessity of 
toiling with its hands and allowed to occupy itself with 
thinking, speculating, or in other words, following 
the train of abstract reasoning, and playing with the 
imagination ; and the rapidity of the rise of every peo- 
ple into civilization, has been in the ratio of the num- 
ber of those whom jt was able to release in this way 
from the common drudgery of life. Probably not one- 
tenth of those who are thus released have ever pro- 
duced anything of value tothe society which supported 
them. A great majority have always, will always, to 
all outward appearance, think and imagine in vain; 
as if it were an essential feature in the moral order of 
the universe, that there should be this seeming waste 
of effort in every department of human activity—that 
of all seed sown, a great part should never come to ma- 
turity; of all work done, only a part, and of this only 
a small part, should produce any worthy results. The 
march of civilized society is indeed not very unlike 
that of an army. A general takes the field, say with 
100,000 infantry, and 20,000 cavalry, in the highest state 
of efficiency. After a single campaign, he will prob- 
ably have lost half his men, and probably not one- 
eighth by the bullets of the enemy. The rest will have 
deserted and succumbed to disease and hardship, or in 
other words have disappeared without their training 
or their movement ever having proved of the slightest 
use. Society has in like manner to send out in advance, 
in order to open up to it new sources of enjoyment, to 
reveal new fielés of science and art, and thus provide 
for the further elevation of the race—a whole army of 
explorers—that is, of persons with their senses un- 
dulled by toil. sharpened by curiosity, or quick- 
ened by the love of the unknown, or with 
a mere general taste of pleasure,—in order to secure 
even half-a-dozen additions to the gtock of pos- 
sessions which raise human life above that of the 
beasts. Of this army probably a fourth will desert, or 
go to sleep in the ditches and barns; or drink, gamble or 
lag, soas to be a great burden, and nuisance instead of 
help; another fourth will ride hither and thither, and 
scour every wood, and climb every tree, and see 
nothing; and only a fourth bring in information of 
value. The cost of this is frightful ’’—says the honest 
drudge, who remains at home at the plow or the anvil— 
“let us bring these fellows back and make them buckle 
down to some steady industry.” It is frightful, my 
honest friend; but if you had tried to dispense with 
them, you would probably to this day have been 
sharpening flints instead of making spades, and stalking 
deer instead of turning up the soil. Looking over 
Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences the other 
day, I found that his table of proper names, which in- 
cludes every discoverer of note, contains only about 
1000 in all; that is, the great contributions to human 
knowledge, which have given man nearly all the con- 
trol he possesses over — physical conditions of his 
existence have in fact what we call civiliza- 
tion—astronomy, mechanics, chemistry, botany, min- 
eralogy, electricity, with their results in navigation, 
buildings, clothing, food, transportation, and in all 
fields of production, have been made by about this 
number of thinkers. But the number of those who have 
tried to make such contributions without succeeding, 
and the number of those who have made trifling con- 
tributions, not great enough to rescue their names 
from oblivion, but good enough to help the others, 
the Keplers, Newtons, Davys, and Harveys, to their 
discoveries, has doubtless been almost beyond count; 
and here make we estimate of the laborers in the field 
which we call Art, including music, painting, poetry 
and decoration, which have done so much to brighten 


and elevate human life. Now it is quite true that these 
unnumbered hosts were not all rich men, or what we 
would call men of leisure. A vast number were poor; 
but then they were idlers; in the eyes of their own 
generation, especially of the busy practical part of it, 
a great number of them were despicable or blame- 
worthy idlers; the workingmen of the day would 
not have tolerated them if they could have helped it; 
they would have put them to some useful industry. 
But they could not have shown themselves at all, in a 
society of manual laborers such as some workingmen 
dream of. They were the product of accumulated 
wealth, high life, disposed of as the fancy, tastes, or ca- 
prices of the owners might dictate. Some were rich; 
others had rich fathers; others lived on rich patrons; 
others were supported by the State, because the State 
contained a large body of rich men interested in sciencs 
and art, and eager for their promotion. 

Thus it is—in this apparently unfair, unequal way 
that the work of civilization is carried on. God has 
somehow not organized society according to our no- 
tions of justice. He has made some men strong and 
healthy, others weak and sickly; some men wise and 
able, other men foolish and stupid. Some women 
handsome, other women plain; he has imposed on one 
half of the human species the pains of reproduction, 
to the other half he has given only its pleasures, and 
on this inequality, human society is organized. Every 
man has his post, but there is an enormous difference 
in the comfort and dignity of the cifferent posts. 

The safety aad progress of humanity, as a whole de- 
pends on each man’s serving faithfully, and without 
murmuring. The rude fisherman of the Northern Sea, as 
a great English writer has finely said, collects the oil 
which fills the sch.lar’s lamp in the luxurious capital 
three thousand miles away. Should the day ever come 
when the fisherman will insist on the scholar’s collect- 
ing his own oil, the day when there will be neither 
scholars, fishermen nor oil will not be far distant. 


= Literature and Art. 
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BOOKS. 
Jesus. By Charles F. Deems, Pastor of the Church 


of the Strangers, New York. United States Publish- 
1 Company, No. 411 Droome Street, New York, 
1872. pp. 756. 


In the olden time no prominent clergyman felt that 
he had completed his life-work unless he had wrought 
out and got into print his System of Theology. It 
marks a healthful change, we think, that now so many 
active minds are engaged upon the life of our Saviour. 

Dr. Deems, in the volume before us, endeavors to 
take up the theme, as far as possible, de novo, and to 
look into the biography of Jesus of Nazareth as it is 
given in the four Gospels from the stand-point of a cul- 
tivated, scholarly, and earnest man, who has come 
upon it for the first time. He does not assume the in- 
spiration of the writers, nor the Messiahship of Jesus; 
but tries to examine the narrative, as he would study 
the authentic biography of any other remarkable man. 
This is a difficult thing, for one who is saturated with 
Christianity. Now and then the author cannot help 
opening the windows of the narrow limits which he 
has assigned to himself and his readers, that he may let 
in the grander vision; but in the main he adheres to 
his plan, until he has led us on to a reasonable demand 
for the supernatural not only, but for the Divine, in 
order to satisfy our minds. 

Many parts of the book are almost colloquial; the 
style throughout is sprightly, rapid, and free; intended 
for oral delivery to a popular audience. The author 
has availed himself of the results of modern scholar- 
ship and recent investigations,—and the volume gives 
evidence of faithful and conscientious study. Upon 
the points which have been the centers of the most 
discussion, he is usually conservative. But upon one 
thing, which is radical indeed, Dr. Deems insists. He 
believes that the present prevailing idea of “ the 
Church,” with its creeds and clergy, and their assumed 
authority, has no warrant whatever in the New Testa- 
ment. “To neither the Seventy nor the Twelve,“ 
he says, “does Jesus grant any corporate powers. 
What the Seventy had done, and what the Twelve 
had to do, all his disciples were authorized to do, 
wherever their sphere and whatever their condition 
in life.“ No word or act of Jesus,“ he adds a little 
further on, “ before or after His resurrection, can bs 
fairly employed to sustain the modern artificial dis- 
tinction between ‘ clergymen’ and ‘ laymen.’”’ 

Kings 4 Israel and Judah: Their H Ex- 
lained to Children. By the Author of The of 
y. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1872. 

The Peep of Day, and its companion volumes, Line 
upon Line, Precept upon Precept, Here a Little and 
There a Little, are among the most useful and success- 
ful books ever put into the hands of parents for the 
home instruction of their children. In these days, when 
we are too much in danger of leaving this important 
and delightful duty to be vicariously performed in the 
Sunday-school, we rejoice to note the appearance and 
the wide circulation of works adapted to the uses of 
home, by which we not mean to say, hawever, that 
Sunday-school teachers (who ought to be a kind of fa- 
thers and mothers to their classes) may not gain from 
them helps and hints. The present volume is not for 
the unaided perusal of though large portions 
of it might be read aloud to them. Nor is it addressed 
to the youngest, but to those whose minds are already 
somewhat developed and trained, But it shows the 
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same quality as the other works of the same author— 
the power of making the stories of Scripture clear and 
interesting, without detracting from their noble sim- 
plicity, or overlaying them with frivolous paraphrases. 


TRAVELS. 


No reader of the Atlantic needs to be told how 
skillful is the pen of Mr. W. D. Howells, in the delinea- 
tions of the scenes of European life and travel. We 
put him among the select few, including Hawthorne, 
Hillard, Story, and more recently, Warner, whose 
lightest sketches of foreign sojourn are both fascinat- 
ing to the untraveled reader and satisfactory to those 
who have looked with their own eyes upon the things 
described. The latter is by far the severer test; yet 
even when this is said, not all is said; for there is yeta 
realm of thought and fancy, outside the mere fidelity 
of the picture, in which the higher artist, whether of 
words or colors, may show his power. In Mr. Howell’s 
books we get not merely the impression which Euro- 
pean experiences produce upon everybody, but that 
which they produce upon a sympathetic, refined, and 
highly cultivated man. To read them is not only like 
going on the journey for one’s self; itis like going in 
company with one’s most companionable and suggest- 
ive friend, whose observation permits no point of in- 
terest to pass unnoticed, whose critical taste discovers 
beauties as well as faults (else were he a nuisance) 
whose good-humor and human sympathies invest all 
objects and incidents with new attractions and make 


them part of personal life-history. We note with | 


pleasure, and without surprise, therefore, that Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. have found it good to issue a new edition 
of Venetian Life and Italian Journeys, the two books 
by which the author is most favorably known. They 
are published in the best style as to paper, type and il- 
lustrations, and uniform with them is issued a volume 
of Suburban Sketches, comprising half a score of short 
pieces, contributed to literature at different times. 
From a felicitous account of the (first and lesser) Bos- 
ton Jubilee, we extract this about the “ anvil chorus,“ 
which struck Mr. Howell as it did the anvils,—out of 
tune. He says: It was the great error of the great 
Jubilee, and where almost everything else was noble 
and impressive,—when the direction was faultless, and 
the singing and instrumentation as perfectly controlled 
as if they were the result of one volition,—this anvil- 
beating was alone ignoble and discordant—trivial and 
huge merely. Not even the artillery accompaniment, 
in which the cannon were made to pronounce words of 
two syllables, was so bad.”’ 


Buffalo Land: An Authentic Narrative of the 
Adventures and Misadventures of a late Scientific and 
Sporting Party upon the Plains of the Great West. 
With Full Descriptions of the Country Traversed, the 
Indian as He Is, the Habits of the Buffalo, Wolf and 
Wild Horse, etc., etc. Also an Appendix, constituting 
the work a Manual for Sportsmen and a Handbook for 
Emigrants Seeking Homes. By W. E. Webb, of To- 
peka, Kansas. (Cincinnati and Chicago: E. Hamer- 
ford & Co. 1872.) 

This is a volume of about 500 octavo pages, the 
nature of which is pretty well described in its com- 
prehensive title-page. Mr. Webb's contributions of 
useful information are sugared and spiced with an 
abundance of fancy and humor. We understand that 
he is a brother of C. H. Webb, the well-known journal- 
ist and magazine writer. The faculty of telling a story, 
and the keen sense for the picturesque and the ludi- 
crous in character and incident seem to run in that 
family. Buffalo Land reflects very fairly and pleas- 
antly the scenery, atmosphere, inhabitants (human or 
otherwise), sports, perils, ways and customs of the great 
plains. | 

A Seven Months’ Run Up and Down and Around 
the World, by James Brooks. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.,) is composed of the letters written by the 
author, during a vacation from legislative and edito- 
rial labor, to the New York Express. They are more 
attractive than such superficial records of travel are 
likely, as a general thing, to be ; because Mr. Brooks is 
a good observer and writer, and because his travels 
were chiefly in Japan, China, and India—countries 
which still possess for the public the charm of novelty. 

e POETRY. 

Mr. Longfellow's latest volume, Three Books of 
Song. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.,) contains seven 
additional Tales of a Wayside Inn,“ a dramatic poem 
called “Judas Maccabeus and a dozen short transla- 
tions from Tartar, French and German sources. The 
„Tales,“ most of which have already appeared in the 
Atlantic, are, it is needless to say, told in graceful and 
euphonious verse. No artist in words conceals so well 
as Mr. Longfellow, under the perfection of the result, 
the mechanical labor of construction. The same easy 
flow characterizes the blank verse of Judas Macca- 
beus,“ which holds so closely to the original history in 
the Apocrypha as to leave the poet little room for in- 
vention in details. It is, like his Divine Tragedy, a 
paraphrase, and excellent of its kind. The least satis- 
factory pieces in this book are the translations. A 
comparison between “ Consolation ”’ (after Malherbe) 
and Mr. Longfellow’s own earlier poem, “ Resigna- 
tion,“ on the same subject and in nearly the same 
measure, is greatly to the disadvantage of the transla- 
tion; though doubtless it is here the French poet who 
is to blame. The Wanderer’s Night-Songs,” from 
Goethe, present’ different case. Here the originals are 
exquisite—particularly. the second, ch is one of the 


few perfect things in jiterature; the translations are 
literal, but cammon 


and the second does not re- 


produce the musical rhythm of the original, and par- 
ticularly the rhyme of the fourth and seventh lines, 
which is its subtlest charm. Moreover, Gipfeln is not 
hill-tops,“ but mountain peaks. Plateng Remorse,“ 
on the other hand, is beautifully rendered. 

Christ in the Soul. By Thomas C. Upham. Au- 
thor of A System of Mental Philosophy, The Life 
of Faith, Divine Union, &. (New York: Warren, 
Broughton, & Wyman. 1872.) The recent death of the 
amiable and learned author of these brief poems im- 
parts a new interest to his work. He has embodied 
here in easily flowing rhythm and good rhyme the sab- 
stance of his later publications of the Pietistic school, 
We have in these delightfully quiet pages hymns, 
meditations, exhortations, and peacefully exultant ex- 
pressions of trust in God, and love to Him, and hope in 
Him, and yet more of rejoicing in his sovereignty. 
They present, with some modifications, the views of 
Madam Guyon, and, to go further back, of Xavier, pro- 
ducing on the mind something of the effect of a still 
lake, reflecting a clear, calm sky. The copy which 
comes to us is arrayed incongruously in startling red. 
Bookbinders, we suppose, do not mind such things, but 
readers do; and the contents of this little volume 
would be better suited with a covering of peaceful 
hue. 


A Hidden Life, by George Macdonald, LL.D. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) will prove more attractive 
to the numerous admirers of the gifted author than 
the first volume of poetry, Within and Without, pub- 
lished in this country under his name, for this reason, 
if for no other, that it is largely made up of short 
pieces, and Mr. Macdonald’s fancy seems to us more at 
home in these than in elaborate and lengthy poems. 
The Hidden Life, the longest poem of this book, is a 
religious and sentimental amplification of Maud Mul- 
ler. The shorter pieces are pervaded with the earnest 
but somewhat vague religious feeling, the delicate 
imagination and the tantalizing mysticism which are 
characteristics of the author. Occasionally we suspect 
the merely commonplace in these embroidered dis- 
guises. Both the strength and the weakness of Mr. 
Macdonald's poetry are illustrated in the eighteen 
graceful and elevated, but very unequal sonnets “ Con- 
cerning Jesus,“ contained in this book. 


Coming to Christ, a Poem, by Wm. S. Green 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is a rehearsal of 
the plan of salvation in rhymed decameters, resem- 
bling in spirit and in strict adherence to Scriptural 
phrase and simile Pollock’s Course of Time and Bicker- 
steth’s Yesterday, To-day and Forever, but inferior to 
both of these as poetry. It is in fact arhymed sermon, 
of the most orthodox character, and rather more than 
orthodox length. 

FICTION. 

The increasing number of translations of foreign 
stories indicates the growing desire of the Amori- 
can public to become acquainted with the leading fea- 
tures of the best Continental light literature. We no- 
tice below several new ventures in this line, from dif- 
ferent houses. 

122 After the German of E. Von Rothenfels. 
<A Frances Elizabeth Bennett. Philadelphia: Lip- 

pincott & Co. 1872. 

A pleasant German story, very smoothly and idiom- 
atically rendered into English, by a lady who has al- 
ready won distinction in this difficult and useful art. 
The plot hinges upon the well-worn incident of an art- 
ful and wicked stepmother intriguing to rob a daugh- 
ter of the affections of her father and the property in- 
herited from her mother, his first wife. There is 
nothing particularly new, therefore, in the action of 
the story, but it is told with an absorbing interest, and 
the characterization is sufficiently marked for all the 
purposes of simple narrative. The heroine is a very 
engaging young lady, without being a monster of per- 
fection, and undergoes a good many pretty severe 
trials, out of which she emerges, at last, crowned with 
the standard rewards of virtue, while the wicked step- 
mother goes where that sort of people really ought 
to go. 

Smoke, by Ivan 8. Turgeneff (New York: Holt 
and Williams), is a translation, from the author's 
French version, of a story by one of the most eminent 
living Russian writers. The book is a keen satire on 
the Russian aristocracy, their conservatism, radical- 
ism, servile hatred and servile imitation of foreign 
nations. It gives but slight glimpses of the internal 
condition of the Russian empire, just after the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, when “the old institutions had no 
sustaining power; they were breaking asunder like 
our vast, mossy marshes; only that noble word, ‘lib- 
erty,’ pronounced by the Czar, floated over them, as 
the Spirit of God once moved on the face of the 
waters.“ But the scene of the greater part of the 
story is Baden-Baden, and the motive“ is a desperate 
love affair, which fortunately ends in smoke.“ We 
do not find the book particularly interesting; aside 
from its political allusions and its unutterable proper 
names, it is very like an ordinary French society ro- 
mance. 

Gustav Adolf (Carleton) is a translation of one 
of Topelius’ Surgeon’s Stories, —a series of tales, by 
this eminent Swedish writer, dealing with topics of 
Swedish history, etc. Gustav Adolf is neither so long 
nor so heavy as Mtthlbach would have made it. It has 
a good deal more naturalness and power than a mere 
transeript of “scandalous chronicles’; and we have 
found it a fascinating little book. We are not certain 
that the Surgeon's appearance as narrator adds any- 


thing to the interest of the story, though the old fellow 
taken by himself, is a “ character.” 


The Ch teau Morville; or, Life in To 
(Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), is the 
first of a contemplated series of translations from Pop- 
ular works of fiction by European authors. This one 
is from the French, and affords a pleasant proof that 
French literature in this department is not wholly 
morbid or stupid. The simplicity and vivacity of this 
story are without the taint of sensationalism. It has 
but little local coloring, however, and might as well be 
life in any country chateau as in Touraine, the elements 
of interest being the people rather than the place. 


The Pastor of the Desert, Jean Jarousseau, trans- 
lated from the French of Eugene Pelletan (Dodd & 
Mead), is a charming sketch of one of the Protestant 
refugees of the times preceding and during the French 
Revolution. The author is a grandson of the hero, and 
this little book is a work of love as well as of art. With 
what grace and picturesque effect it is characterized, 
the reader will discover by perusal of it. 


The Catholic Publication Society sends us sev- 
eral stories: Constance Sherwood, by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, isa story of the sixteenth century, in the 
form of an autobiography, which imitates with con- 
siderable success (though not without occasional an- 
achronisms) the quaint language of that day. That it 
gives a Roman Catholic view of the political and social 
history of the Elizabethan age is a circumstance cal- 
culated to enhance its interest for the Protestant 
reader. The House of Yorke, by M. A. T., on the other 
hand, is a modern story, professing to give the leading 
scenes in the persecution of a well-known Jesuit 
father and his people, in the State of Maine, less than 
twenty years ago. This purpose has not been allowed, 
however, to interfere with the construction of a flow- 
ing and interesting story, containing much lively dia- 
logue and good description. 


Jack's Story, as Told by Himself (Board of Pub- 
lication, R. C. A.) isa bit out of real life. Thousands 
of little ones like Jack and Birdie have to thank the 
Sunday-school and its earnest, loving laborers for their 
salvation from rude and wicked ways. Putting the 
story in Jack’s words makes it all the better. 


The Stamfords of Stamford’s Folly—a Story of 
Winged and Wingless Riches, by Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 
(Boston; D. Lothrop & Co.) tells of the temptations 
which beset the wealthy and their children, and what 
may be their sad results. 


Dare Fairfax, by Ada Augusta Gott (New York : 
E. J. Hale & Son), is a gushing tale of the high roman- 
tic class. Everybody in itis kingly or grand or glori- 
ously fair or sweetly saintly. The men all go to the 
war, and fight in that vaguely brilliant style of which 
authors know so much more than soldiers. If the 
author would now and then drop her fine writing and 
sentiment, she might succeed better in dealing with 
the tremendous realities of love and death which she 
handles so superficially. 


A very charming story, the scenes of which are 
laid in Germany, Belgium and England, is My Little 
Lady (Holt & Williams), an anonymous work, repub- 
lished from the English edition. The heroine is the 
daughter of a gambler, who loves her tenderly, brings 
her up queerly, and dying, leaves her alone in the 
world. Her adventures and her gradual discovery of 
the true character of her father’s career, are told with 
delicate grace, and with power. Of course there is a 
love affair, and of course we shall not tell how it ter- 
minates. 


Our indefatigable friend, Mr. Samuel R. Wells, 
has added to the Phrenological Journal a new hygienic 
monthly, called The Science of Health. It is neatly 
printed and illustrated, and contains neither advertise- 
ments nor recommendations of drugs and patent med- 
icines, but rides the comparatively harmless or posi- 
tively beneficial hobbies of water (inside and outside) 
exercise, ventilation, diet, suitable clothing and whole- 
some diet, besides giving a good deal of useful informa- 
tion in a sprightly way about anatomy, physiology, 
and kindred topics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Author. Price. 
William Stickney * Autobiography h — 
I ns P. Hi lckok k. D. D., ity 1 
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Sarah A. Emer Three Generatio 13 
« “Goethe, his Life — Works. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Wrison.—We 


ititehie, of 


to produce for Tun 
EPENDENT, as as possible, and for 
our exclusive use, a superb STEEL ENGRAVING 
of Hon. Henry Wilson, a companion picture 
to that of President Grant, known to 
tens of thousands of cur subscribers in agai 
section of the country. This new and 
icent engraving—size 19 by 2% inches—w 
ready for during the coming — 
On and after this date, refore, we will pre- 
sent these two fine steel engravings of Grant 
and Wilson for every new yearl — bscriber 
sent us, with the money—$2.0 will x. 
delivered at our office, or sent by m ma, pos 
paid, at the option of the subscri 
engravings are printed on separate 1 * of 
fine pasteboard, ~~ for framing. They 

full ed on wood, warranted to 

arrive in good order and to give entire satis- 


ma returned and the 
* positive nded. 
Let 2 true-hearted Republican, every 
— of Grant and Wilson, and 3 polit- 
tion in the N mptly 
gend ‘to us fer these beautiful and 
by ene of the most gele- 
rated artists in the world—the author of the 
** Emancipation Proclamation” and Author 
tes, ete. En 
rint stores at from $2 to x . 
n away, together with 
THE INDEPEN 4 or one year, to any person 
who will, as before stated, send us the name of 
one new subscriber and $2.50. We shall regis” 
ter the names and deliver the 1 14 
the order in which they are received »0ks 
Any person may act as — 
WEN, Box 2787, 


ad 


vings of thi 


n. 
ENRY C. 
y. 


are now o 
Address 
York Cit 


HIST TO THE WORKING MAN.—A man 
with a family, however poor he may be, owes 
it to his wife to save her health an 8288 
in every way possible. He has no right to al- 
low the mother of his children to wear her 
life out tolling with her needle to clothe her 
family. His duty is to kuy the New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing Machine, the best machine 
for family sewing ever invented, and he can 
buy one for fifty dollars. More than this, he 
can buy the Wilson machine upon terms which 
for itin small monthly in- 
e can spare out of his w 
without feeling the drain. He will get thereby 
a machine capable of doing every variety of 
famil 5 n the most beautiful manner, a 
machine that even a child can operate, and 
which — rove a — family blessing. 
Salesroo y, New York; for 
sale in all other cities int in the United States. 


“A 


A RIPPING ANNOUNCEMENT. —An old-style 
lockstitch sewing machine oom 


ny advertises 
an attachment called a rip ut ‘the ublic 
know by experience that — ing isa way 


of unfastening a seam. e twisted-loop, or 
Wilcex and Gibbs seam, is the only one that 
can be unlocked without ripping and locked 
again if necessary. 


HOUSEKEEPERS.—The American — 


awards the premium to Electro Silico 
the best article for cleaning and polishin sie 
ver, Plated W ‘are, &. Borat J — — 
ouse Fu 
Sorry, REDINGTON Agents, 0.9 Gold 
treet, New York. 


FACTs FOR THE LADrEes.—Mrs. C. G. Dodd, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has used a $50 Wheeler & 

Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine nes 1860, in fam- 
ily and general sewing, without repairs, and 
put one needle broken. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


Tne “* HEATHEN CHINEE” is a labor-saving 
institution, but for 21 we use 
8 Sons’ — lio. It knives, 
and marble with little cost, taco or linen 


No Agents, Discounts, no 


One Price . Purchaser saves two prod 
Sold on fetal a anywhere in the United —— 
Free Pri The Jones Scale Works, 


ce- 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


WILSON'S ADJUSTABLE TRON ae for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
— lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and eee 

or — foracircular, at 38 Reade Street, 
fork. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, 3 tho place to 
buy your Fine 1 aoe Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indervical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 

THING Snors in all their varieties at 
elfe. 241 Fourth ave ave., bet. 19th & 20th sts. 


For family use, the Hi Halford Leicestershire 
Table Sauce. 


— = 
RS. C. C. THOMSON 


‘Will purchase anything required for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. ~~, cost of ar- 
ticle. Information in r egard to to styles, with circu- 

ar, upon application. samples are wanted, in- 


— 


close eight postage stamps. Is permitted to refer 
to Rev. 0. Frothingham; E. O. Flagg, vx: . 
R. C with Constable 80. Co. 8. 
Merchant, with . Ste Co 
tnam, 4 G. P. Putnam & 85 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 41 Fifth Ave., N. v. 


ET OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 
OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 


Imprising six articles, namely: 
Cloak. Gored Robe. Yoke 12 Night Slip. 


Petticoat. Shirt. 

Bent on receipt of 25 cents. No sets 
prevent mistakes, 

will 4 — write name, County and 
ae of all kinds se t by mail on rece 
— on of Deberiptive | tag 
as p to prepay postage. 
terns are reduced, none now being 
% cents. Address 


B. SMALL. 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. F., 
Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 
our An ustrated advertisement on page III. 


TEX 
BECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE, 
$10. Including all attachments, warranted 2 
years. Send 50 cent stamp, and we will prepay ex- 
press charges. This machine is highly recom- 
mended by The American Agriculturist, Scientific 
American, Mr, Orange Judd, New York, Independ- 
ent, Hearthand Home, Phrenological Journal, Ameri- 
can Artisan, &c., &., and thousands of purchasers 
who are now using the machine. Trust their judg- 
ment and buy one for your family, to be seen be- 
fore you pay the express company for it. If you do 
not order at once, send 3 cent stamp for 18 pages of 
description, testimonials, and samples to the 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. West Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OMAN’S WORK In toe CHURCH. 


The best text-book for the development of the 
—— activity of pious women in overs — 
rtm of the work of the deaconess 


— in — Lutheran iscopal, Pres 
Moravian, ngregutional, ethodist and Baptist 
urche 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 


MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 


By her sister. With an introduction by FLOR- 
E. NIGHTINGALE. md American fro 
the Fifth London Edition. With an Introductor 
preface by the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHE 
and an appendix on Hospital Nursing and Train- 
ing in the Uniied States. By the author of Wo- 
man’s Work in the Civil War.” Crown wo., ex- 
goth. prices? 


wealthy, hig ly educated, 
nest piety, she trained herself for the work at 
Kaiserwreth, at St. Thomas's Training Hospital 
for nurses, and in connection with Mrs. Ranyard, 
of the Bible Woman’s Mission, and gave bes life 


to her work. No Christian woman desirous of 
serving her Lord and Master should fail to read 
and inwardly digest this book. 


„„For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


Practical—Educational—Scientific. 
({ARDENER'S MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
$2.00 per annum. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 
“Others may know of a better Horticultural 
Magazine in America. NOT.” 
ARLES H. MAROT 


Address, 
No. 10 — Street, Philadelphia. 


UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 


MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


Or THE * 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES: 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 


By RossITER W. RAYMOND, PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 


l vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 
J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 
N PARK PLACE, New YORK. 


For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 4 


2 ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 v * and the New Prize Series, 13 


talogu es free. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET, 


American or Foreign n Publications sent by mall 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Journal 
Literature, and Repository of Notes and 
es. Amon number. 


SONS, 
Nassau Street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


BOOKSTORE IN THE 
RLD. 136,782 New and Old ks on hand. 


Almost given away. 3 Nos. 31 
and 33. * LEGGAT Inornzns. N t 
Beekman St., New 


3.000 to 


ELLI 
BLAKESLEE & NOYES, Boston, for Catalogue. 


HIRST. „ N Agents wanted for 


fine steel el engraving. “ First ve" to 


an 
ORACE B. Boston. 


MUSIC, &c. 


N OVELLO'’S 
CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 
PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 
In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 
Paper. Cloth. 
Bach's 4 Preludes and yugues nes Grete... 
Beethoven's Thirty-cieht ynatas....... 208 
Thirty-four l 3 10 
8 
= 09 
Mendelssohn's Lieder . Worte he 
Books) felio, splendidly bound.. 150 
s Lieder ohne Worte. 
Mendelssohn’ 8 Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 0 
* — Issohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vols., so 20 
Schubert's Ten Senats: 19 250 
Dances, complete 75 
— 75 180 
250 
Weber's ( — Pianofort Works. 175 300 
Schumann's Albem, containing forty- 
three Pieces An 1 20 


75 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or 2 NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 

by J. LLIOTT, with 6 beautiful Illustrations 
2 t the Brothers Dalziel. per 

Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges. $2.0. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
Send for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO 
751 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 


Best Because Cheapest 
“ Cheapest Because the Best“ 


PRAISE, HYMN, AnD 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hrrcucock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice ita bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.4, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 

*,* Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers, 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & C., 
10 Duane St., N. X 


Fon THE BEST 
SUMMER READING, 


Get = 4 — of the Great Music Masters. 
Of Beet n, ($2.00;) of Handel, ($2.00;) of Mo- 
zart, rhe ‘of Mendelssohn, ($1.75; EL Rossini, 


(#1.75;) of Chopin, ($1.50;) or of Schumann, ($1.75). 


These are no heavy Biographies, 
but are charmingly written and are very entertain- 
ing books, as are 
Mozart's Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75); 
Beethoven's Letters, (2.00); 
Mendelssohn's Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75); and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, (1.75). 


To have a Jubilee at home, send for 
THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE CHORUS 


For a good work on Composition, buy 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRACTI- 
CAL HARMONY. „ $2.00 


To make Sabbath-schoo!l Children’s eyes sparkle 
get that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath- 
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Harry Sanders, Esq. 
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\DUCATION IN NORTH GERMANY. 
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For 
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with Ba water conveniences 


„Tel h Office, and Café. 
Billiard Halls, RICH & SON, proprietors. 
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The series of troubles at Long Island City about 
tke reading of the Bible in the public school, has 
finally brought a decision from the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. He lays it down as 
the established principle in this State, that public- 
school teachers have no right to compel attend- 
ance upon any religious exercise. They may hold 
such exercises in connection with the school, but 
attendance is to be voluntary, or at the discretion 
of parents or guardians. That this is the existing 
law, Superintendent Weaver very clearly shows. 
That the law is a just one, seems to us unques- 
tionable. It is utterly inconsistent with all princi- 
ples of liberty, that the State should force the 
reading of a Protestant Bible upon its Catholic 
citizens, or any form of religious opinion upon 
adherents of another belief. The injustice of 
such a course is only equaled by the folly of 
expecting any gain to religion from forcing the 
Bible upon unwilling listeners. 


It is certainly to be deplorei—whatever may be 
the necessities or justifying circumstances of the 
case—that the Protestant churches of France are 
not able to work together in harmony without 
bringing into prominence the points on which they 
disagree. According to the reports from Paris, the 
recent Synod held in that city “passed through 
an unusually animated discussion, resulting in a 
schism of the church.” M. Guizot and the Ortho- 
dox party were triumphant in their endeavor to 
prescribe a creed to which M. Coquerel and the 
Liberal party could not subscribe; and the latter 
consequently withdrew from the Synod. We do 
not object to sects and to creeds that suit them. 
If ecclesiastical fellowship is to depend on harmony 
of formulated beliefs, then there must be either 
many sects Or much hypocrisy, indifference, and 
ignorance. What we lament is the result which 
we apprehend, in the loss of Christian fellowship, 
and the waste in embittered competitions or po- 
lemic controversies of the aggressive evangelizing 
power of the church. Hemmed in by the forces of 
superstition and infidelity, the Protestants of 
France should present a united front, in spirit if 
not in form, to their formidable foes. 


— — 


The Galway election case, over which Ireland 
and England are just now excited, is a singular 
one. The election was contested, on the charge of 
intimidation ; and Justice Keogh, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, decided the case in favor of the 
contestant. This judge, himself a Catholic, used 
the strongest language in rebuke of the conduct of 
the priesthood ; declaring that the Archbishop, 
twe bishops, and fifty or sixty priests, had freely 
used the terrors of the Church to drive their people 
into the support of Captain Nolan. This gentle- 


man seems in truth to have been the favorite of 


the people themselves, being extremely popular 
among the tenantry, and correspondingly unpopu- 
lar with his brother landlords, for having re- 
instated some of his tenants who had been evicted 
under circumstances ef hardship. This is the 
great misfortune which the Irish peasant fears, 


and Captain Nolan’s restitution for the wrong 
naturally won him great favor. It was not denied 
that at the election the other landlords used their 
power of intimidation against him; but this in- 
fluence Justice Keogh strangely enough regards 
as legitimate“! So, on the ground of the priests’ 
interference, he gave the seat to Captain Nolan’s 
competitor, who had received 658 votes to his 
2,823. It looks as if the people, threatened on one 
side with being turned out of their homes, and on 
the other with the wrath of tae Church, had 
yielded to the latter pressure, inasmuch as it coin- 
cided with their own wishes. Certainly the case 
of the Irish peasant is a hard one; and it may 
well be doubted if the Ballot Bill, which is ex- 
pected to secure freedom of election, will greatly 
better his lot. 


We knew that it was New York, and should 
have known, had it been pitch-dark midnight, by 
the nastiness of the streets and the utter want of 
police-order. There was more trouble in getting 
out from the pier where the good boat Providence 
landed us, from crowds of noisy, intrusive, pushing 
drivers, that choked up the way and poked their 
sweaty faces under every passenger’s nose, than 
there was among fifty thousand people at the Col- 
iseum in Boston. 

Indeed, so perfect were the arrangements that, 
with a mass within and without of a hundred 
thousand, there was but little more trouble in 
getting along than at an ordinary service in a vil- 
lage church. Boston is a little, just a little, vain 
of Boston. But we suspect that every visitor to 
the grand Peace Jubilee felt that Boston had a 
good right to be quite vain, without transcending 
the moderation of simple truth. 

Boston! No longer is it merely the hub of Amer- 
ica—the center of the world; but in her Jubilatic 
glory, she felt herself the very navel of the Uni- 
verse! Did we ever smile at her foibles? We 
wipe them all out! Did we ever banter her sons 
and daughters upon their vivid sense of Heaven’s 
distinguishing care of the elect city? We retract, 
confess, mourn, and begin anew a life of praise ! 

We have no pique against New York policemen. 
But, if we had the making of them, we would send 
every one of them to Boston to learn his trade— 
how to keep order without rudeness or violence; 
how to do a vast amount of work without noise or 
bustle ; in short, how to use good sense and kind- 
ness so as not to need to use their clubs. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


HE Conference of Free Traders, called to meet 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, assembled, and 
talked till midnight, and went out in darkness: 
the advantage, on the whole, being clearly with 
Greeley. Indeed, it looks to us simple folks who 
know little of the machinery of politics, as if the 
conference had come together,—like the famous 
German dwarfs of the fairy-story,—to hump their 
backs to form a bridge upon which their country- 
man, good Carl Schurz, could walk over to Mr. 
Greeley. He is safely over! Not so his compan- 
ions in grief, the Free-traders-on-principle. They 
did not step quick enough. But being left deso- 
late, they held an after-meeting, and determined 
to leave Grant and Greeley to fight out their dif- 
ferences, while a new party, with Groesbeck, of 
Cincinnati, and Olmstead, of New York, should 
march straight upon Washington and take pos- 
session of the Government ! 

Now, then, people can take their choice of the 
three G’s,—Grant, Greeley, Groesbeck ; the brave 
soldier,the skillful editor, the acute lawyer ; the old 
Republican, the new Republican-Democrat, the old 
Democrat. As for ourselves, we stand by our 
colors,—Grant and Wilson, and the old Republican 
party, which has been bred and proved in stormy 
days, when the whole nation leaned upon it and 
found it a sure support. It went through the fire 
and the flood to save our country. We do not be- 
lieve that the common people of America are 
ready to throw away an old servant, and put in 
its place a party whose whole strength lies in the 
adhesion to it of the very men whom the Repub- 
lican party has fought before, at Shiloh, at Vicks- 
burgh, at Gettysburg, and around Richmond. 
They tried to take Washington several times be- 
fore. They could not do it by bullets, and we do 
not intend that they shall by ballots. This coun- 
try is not prepared to pass the Government into 
the hands of that party which has for fifteen years 
done nothing but fight those laws and that 
policy which they hope soon to construe and ad- 
minister. It is not even pretended that the rank 
and file of the Democratic party have been con- 
verted to those ideas for which the whole war was 


waged. They have changed their policy, but not 
their convictions. They wil go to W n as 
Liberal Republicans, but once there they will 
throw off the odious name, and stand forth out- 
and-out Democrats. The old questions are not 
settled. It is not likely that any party will 


| attempt to overthrow the Constitutional amend- 


ments. But a law may be made nugatory without 
abolishing it. The spirit of an administration 
may neutralize a Constitutional provision without 
attacking its letter. 

If the Republican party is defeated it will be 
mainly by the concentration of Democratic votes, 
North and South. The Democratic element will 
preponderate to such an extent, that it will be 
impossible to carry on the government except by 
its political and moral influence. In six months 
there will not be the shadow of a doubt that the. 
Democratic party has swallowed and digested all 
the erratic Republicans that helped it, and it will 
stand forth, no new creation, born out of past strug- 
gles, with regenerated genius to lead on a new era, 
but from inevitable inward necessity it will be the 
old Democratic party. The voice may be Jacob's, 
but the hands will be Esau’s. Now is the time to 
consider the may be's. 

How far from probability is it, that in a year or 
two, should this new movement succeed, will 
the new Administration think it best to pen- 
sion the Southern wounded veterans, for their 
service and suffering? If they are taxed to pay 
the national debt, why, they will say, should we 
not be paid for some of our own losses? There is 
a prodigious property-interest in the South, now 
in silence and obscurity, that may, if fair occasion 
be given, bring an irresistible power to bear on the 
Government, and double the national debt. 

The policy of the Republican party, from and 
after President Lincoln’s death, was not that 
which we thought the wisest. It seemed to us 
then, and we have never changed our opinion, that 
it would have been wiser, in the long run, to have 
made it the interest of the Southern people to 
give to their late slaves the franchise, and to pro- 
tect them in it by measures, which, if they made 
enfranchisement slower and gradual, would yet 
make it the interest of both parties in the South to 
defend such rights when acquired. We believed, 
too, that it would be wise and expedient, 
to bring back the whole Southern people at once 
to full rights of citizenship, and to give the 
Southern people the advantage of their own former 
political leaders. Gov. Andrew once said to us, I 
would say frankly to the leading men of the South, 
‘You led your people into rebellion. We will for- 
give the offense. We reinstate you, and make you 
responsible for bringing back your people into 
hearty allegiance.’” We personally know that 
such were the general views of Mr. Lincoln. 

Against such views we are aware that very seri- 
ous objections existed; and the execution would 
have been difficult. But, between two policies,— 
the one of which should make the South execute of 
its own will the changes which the war rendered 
inevitable, and the other of which should secure 
enfranghisement and protection of the slaves, by 
the intfusive power of the Federal Government,— 
there was this difference, that a policy which 
made the South do its own regenerating work, 
would move slowly and would meet great embar- 
rassments at first, but would grow easier and easier 
every year. Whereas, an intrusive policy would 
be effective at the beginning, but would be very 
difficult in the end. The South needed to be 
divided into two parties as the North is, both 
striving to possess the National Government, and 
each defending its voters black or white. A policy 
which should unite the white vote against the gov- 
ernment, and consolidate the black vote in favor 
of it, could not fail to breed difficulties of the most 
formidable kind. 

There is no use in discussing the relative merits of- 
either policy. We have chosen and must now abide 
the issue. The Republican party, just then thrown 
into a fever by the career of Andrew Johnson, whom 
it was too stern to tolerate, too proud to mold and 
manage, was in no mood to take advice of moder- 
ation or magnanimity. It eagerly rushed upon a 
policy of force rather than of influence; and it is 
the nature of such a policy that, if once begun, it 
must be carried out to the end. The Government 
undertook, not to secure kind treatment for the 
freedmen from their neighbors, but to guard them 
by the sworded hand of the Government. That 
hand cannot be drawn back so long as it is needed. 
Once having begun, the Government must go on to 
the end. To change now would be a base abandon- 
ment of the colored people. We counseled against 
this policy at the beginning, when counsel might 
avail; but when the party adopted the policy, it 
became pledged to uphold it till the end was se- 
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cured. That time has not yet come! Even Mr. 
Greeley, who was foremost in urging the Republi- 
cans to adopt the intrusive policy, who for seven 
years has justified and defended every measure 
required to carry out that policy, cannot have so 
changed his point of view as not to see that the 
freedmen of the South must at all hazards be de- 
fended. We do not love Federal interference with 
local affairs, nor suspension of Habeas Corpus, nor 
Ku-klux laws. But the time to think of these 
things was when we chose our policy. Having 
adopted it, these things are indispensable. They 
are logical and political necessities. To abandon 
them now is to throw everything into confusion, 
to unsettle the relations of classes in the South, to 
tear off bandages and open wounds beginning to 
heal. Should the so-called Reform Party succeed, 
we are confident that the freedmen of the South 
will be given over to spoiling. 

It does not sound well for the men who derided 
all pleas for a magnanimous policy seven years ago, 
and forced the party to military measures, now to 
insist upon the abandonment of the measures in- 
dispensable to an intrusive policy of their own be- 
getting, and the substitution of a rash magnanim- 
ity which will not conciliate the whites, and which 
will leave the blacks to be a prey to those whom 
we have made their political enemies. 

Although we thought the measures adopted were 
second best, we now insist upon it that they shall not 
lke made worse by premature abandonment, leaving 
the country to all the evils, without. any of the ul- 
timate benefits of an intrusive policy ! 


LEADING-STRINGS. 


N the Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association held lately at Lowell, resolutions 
were introduced making total abstinence” a con- 
dition of membership instead of ‘‘ temperance” as 
before, and declaring the use of tobacco inconsis- 
tent with the highest Christian character. The 
** Associated Press” report stated that these reso- 
lutions were passed, but this has since received a 
quassi-contradiction. We refer to the matter, 
therefore, not to criticise the action of the Con- 
vention, but to speak of the disposition which the 
resolutions as offered illustrate. A great many 
good people believe that no man who drinks wine 
can be a Christian, and that one who smokes is at 
any rate but a poor sort of Christian. There is a 
certain tendency to embody these sentiments, 
especially that as to total abstinence, in church 
legislation. It seemsto us that this disposition 
springs from a mistake. ; 

It has an excellent foundation in so far as this; 
that the intemperate use of intoxicating liquor is 
one of the greatest evils from which the community 
suffers ; and the best safeguard against it is found 


to be the practice of total abstinence. An inestima- 


ble service has been done by the reformers who 
have fought in this cause. Tobacco, too, though 
in a far less degree, has been the agent of selfish 
and sinful indulgence. We have no plea to make 
in its favor; and with the effort to promote total 
abstinence we have the warmest sympathy. 

But it is a mistake to denounce as universally 
wrong practices of which the moral character de- 
pends on circumstances. If, taking a large view of 
the whole community, any practice—the use 
of tobacco for example—seems to us to work 
far more harm than good; then it is well to 
set forth its evils, to call on men to apply 
their consciences to it, in short to use persua- 
sion and moral influence against it. But, while 
good men differ about the whole subject, while 
there are manifestly some cases where the prac- 
tice carries no injurious effects,—we have no right 
to set up our conscience to dominate over the 
consciences of others. We have no right to exclude 
men from our religious societies, or to put them 
under a ban of condemnation, because their prac- 
tice in the matter differs from ours. 

But what about the use of intoxicating 
liquor?’ That, too, depends upon circumstances. 
For many men the best safeguard against excess 
is to refrain altogether. But of many this cannot 
be said. For them, the duty of abstinence 
rests upon another ground. If by an indul- 

gence which is harmless to themselves they will 
imperil a brother, then the Christ-like way is 
to abstain. But as to such self-denial, every man 
must judge for himself, and no other person or 
body of persons has a right to prescribe for him. 
The principle of giving up whatever gratification 
brings harm to anether, is of universal obligation. 
But for the mode of its application no universal 
rule can be given. And the moment any external 
law is set up in the matter, liberty and love are 
sacrificed together. 


Paul's teaching on this subject is so wonderfully 
clear and strong that it is astonishing how it has 
been misunderstood and perverted. He laid down a 
double principle. First, the sacredness of Christian 
liberty. A member of Christ’s family is not to be 
judged by his fellows about any matter of exter- 
nal observance. ‘‘Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? To his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” ‘‘He that eateth, eateth to 
the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks.” Secondly, each man is to use his 
own liberty under the guidance not only of con- 
science, but conscience inspired by love. De- 
stroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ 
died.” 

Now, in the majority of cases, total abstinence 
is to be based on this last principle. It is to be 
practiced for the good of others. It is to be in 
view of individual circumstances, at the dictate of 
the individual conscience. To ordain it coercively 
as a universal moral obligation,—whether by 
formal regulation of the church, or under the 
penalties of public opinion,—is a palpable infrac- 
tion of Paul’s first great principle of Christian 
liberty. 

This disposition to make tests of Christian 
character out of things indifferent,”—things, that 
is, which are right or wrong according to circum- 
stances,— is sometimes carried a long way. There 
are communities where the most prominent marks 
of a church-member are that he neither dances, 
nor plays cards, nor goes to the theater. All this 
might be well enough in itself. But when such 
things are made the chief requisites and badges of 
a Christian profession, a serious harm is likely to 
result. The emphasis that is laid on these mat- 
ters weakens the sense of the real essentials of 
piety. 

What was the connection between the Pharisees’ 
‘tithes of mint and cummin” and their devouring 
of widows’ houses? Largely this, that these exact 
observances, which were well enough in them- 
selves, were made so important that the conscience 
came to dwell upon them exclusively. Formality 
and immorality naturally go together. So, where 
the church spends its strength against dancing and 
games of chance and the use of tobacco and the 
like, there is danger that far worse practices will 
riot unrebuked. 

There are many churches in which it would be 
thought a great reproach that the minister should 
smoke, or a deacon take part in a game of whist, 
or any of the young people join in a quadrille. 
These things are condemned as worldly.“ But is 
there no worldliness of a different kind? Covet- 
ousness, and slander, and malice, and ill-temper, 
and selfishness,—do not these belong to the 
world“ from which Christians are to separate 
themselves? And is there no danger that, while 
we are diligently hunting out and banishing those 
things in which there is at most only the possibil- 
ity of evil, one of our members is driving a hard 
bargain, and one is repeating a slanderous story, 
and one selfishly hugging his wealth, and one 
treasuring up anger; and that the spirit of love 
and brotherhood and communion with God is van- 
ishing ? 

The kingdom of God is not meat and drink,”— 
not abstaining or partaking, not following any 
single line of outward observance,— but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

We do not want men to be less conscientious 
about any of these special matters. We want 
them to be more conscientious. But we would 
have them under the dominion of an enlightened 
conscience, and not a servile one. Instead of 
prohibiting a few special practices, we would cul- 
tivate a spirit that should inspire a man, under 
any circumstances, to feel what was right for him 
then and there, and to doit. Instead of putting a 
particular and universal ban on liquor and to- 
bacco, we would train men to feel that their bodies 
are the temples of the Spirit, and whatever in- 
jures them is a dishonor to God. Instead of put- 
ting dancing and theater-going, in distinction 
from other practices, under the ban, we would 
have every person trained to feel that whatever 
act becomes in his doing an injury to his own or 
another’s purity, instantly becomes to him a sin. 

This is just the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity. The former enumerated a hundred 
forms of uncleanness, and forbid them one by one. 
Christianity simply says ‘‘be pure.” The one set 
up an elaborate system of rites and ordinances ; 
the other brought men into the freedom of the 
Spirit, and made the believer a law unto himself. 

We urge the abolition of special tests, in order 
that men, serving more freely, may serve more 
heartily ; that conscience may be more tender, and 
love more completely sovereign, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ir ARNOLD, replying to the argu- 
ment of Dr. Armitage in the Watchman, that 
Baptist Christians ought to use the new Bible Union 
version of the New Testament, says: 


one, than any which 2— been offered to us. Whe- 
ther the honor of producing that successful revision is 
destined to crown the labors of that company of 
Christian scholars who are now engaged in the work of 
revision in England, I will not venture to predict. 
But when my brother Armi reminds me that a 
rity of the nine revisers of the Bible Union named 

y him have been chosen to act in concert with the 
leaders of that later enterprise, he gives me great cheer. 
If these able scholars, after having served so honorable 
an apprenticeship u the Bi Union, think them- 


selves now qualified to assist in amending and ect- 
ing their own work, why should he ot distriet their 
ability to do this? 


Our neighbor of the Examiner and Chronicle quotes 
this neat turn with apparently sincere praise of its wit 
and logic. It seems to us not quite fair. The con- 
fessedly able scholars of the Bible Union have not 
ceased for years from perfecting their own work; but 
if they have now got it into a form that completely 
satisfies them, there is no reason why they should not 
still cojperate with the English revisers. It is not 
“their own work that is to be amended in England, 
but the work of King James’s translators; and our 
tist brethren will doubtless do their best to make it 
resemble the Bible Union version. And if they could 
surrender their scruples about immerse for baptize, and 
their unnecessary modernism in rejecting the “sacred 
terminations” in eth, we think they would not fail to 
impress all parties with the great value of their very 
careful version. ; 

A Sunday-school teacher writes to the Advance 
that thirty-five minutes for the teaching of the lesson 
in school is too long. He cannot keep the attention of 
his class for that length of time, and wants to knew if 
it is his fault because they will wander after fifteen 
minutes. Wethink without doubt it is his fault, un- 
less the children are very young indeed, or the lessons 
very stupidly chosen, or the rooms badly ventilated. 
Our own observation is, that the best teachers (and 
their classes, too,) complain of the shortness, not the 
length, of the time devoted to the lesson. Considering 
that the whole of the systematic religious instruction 
of our children is often confined to the Sunday-school, 
one half-hour out of seven days certainly seems little 
enough to give to it. The correspondent of the Ad- 
vance describes naively his failure to impress his boys. 
He says they looked at him intently for awhile; but, 
as he now thinks, they merely wondered whether he 
waxed his mustache. We are slightly affected with 
the same curiosity. 

—The Ballot Bill, after a generation or two of 
discussion upon the subject in one form or another, has 
passed, or as good as passed; and all parties in England 
are occupied with speculations as to its effect. The 
provisions to secure secrecy and independence are 
curiously complicated, and nobody seems to know how 
they will work in actual practice. It is a pity to lum- 
ber up a reform with such doubtful machinery. The 
probability is, if we may trust the Pall Mall 8 
that no serious change in the constitution of Pag 
ment will result from the Ballot. Its only effect will 
be to enable those electors to vote freely who have 
heretofore voted under intimidation; and the number 
of these is not considerable, save in a few boroughs; 
nor is it certain that the present representatives do not 
fairly suit the majority of the constituents. The prin- 
cipal importance of the adoption of the ballot lies in 
the moral effect of such a victory upon political par- 
ties. It has been the war-cry of the advanced Liberals 
and reformers; and the winning of it, whether it does 
them any good or not, is a vindication of their power, 
and a prophecy of further progress. In a word, as the 
Gazette puts it, it is a step in the democratic direc- 
tion.“ >» 

—At a recent meeting of the manufacturing em- 
ployers in New York, Mr. A. 8. Cameron, to illustrate 
the unreasonable character of the demands of the 
Workingmen’s Unions, quoted the terms exacted of 
Mr. Batterson, the contractor supplying the cut stone 
for the new Masonic temple. He was required to dis- 
card $25,000 worth of stone already cut because it was 
not cut in New York; to provide new stone in its place, 
to be cut in this city ; and to refund to the stone-cutters’ 
union the money that organization had contributed to 
sustain a strike in his quarry, several yearsago! Mr. 
John Roach, of the Morgan Iron Works, said that 
strikes had driven the shipbuilding trade from the 
city; and related how his men had struck, after he had 
conceded all they asked of him, even paying them all 
the estimated profits on his contracts, to avoid forfeit- 
ures. Several other employers had similar tales to 
tell; and Mr. Cameron expressed the feeling of the 
meeting in the statement that the present eight-hour 
movement was unhealthy, and that he “thought he 
could see behind it the outline of Communism.” It is 
evident, as the strike continues, that it is part of an 
arbitrary, unreasoning and audacious movement to 
force upon all trades what some of them cannot bear 
and live; and that in its execution a decided terrorism 
is employed over workingmen as well as employers. 

—It is reported by telegraph that the German 

ent has voted to take away from Jesuits the 
rights of citizenship. We aresorry for this, if the neus 
is true; we think it is a poor solution of the trouble 
which the proceedings and plots of the Jesuits have oo- | 
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ent century, we shall be in possession of an English 
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casioned. History pretty clearly teaches that to dis- 
franchise any body of men is to make them more, not 
less, dangerous. But we Americans are not in a posi- 
tion to criticise the German policy; it is too much like 
what our own has been for some years past toward 
the leading citizens of the South. Most thoughtful 
men, however, are inclined to admit that disfranchise- 
‘ment in the South has worked badly; and we could 
wish that Germany had made our case a warning, not 
-an example. 


—At a recent meeting of the New York City 
Fathers, some civic amenities were indulged in, which 
had almost the true ring of antique courtesy—or the 
antique courtesy of the Ring—whichever you prefer. 

Ald erman Conover offered a resolution looking to the 
prevention of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the Harlem Rail- 
road, or their agents, from taking possession of any 
-city property until it had been appraised and payment 
secured. This proposition the mover wished to have 
referred to a committee; but Alderman Van Shaick, 
keenly suspecting something, hoped it would be acted 
upon at once, because it was well known that Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt understood how to “‘fix’’ committees. 
_ Alderman Conover indignantly inquired why Alder- 
man Van Shaick made such insinuations among gen- 
tlemen; and Alderman Van Shaick neatly replied 
that he did not make them among gentlemen. Just 
as the courtesies of the occasion were growing in- 
tense, the unsympathetic president called them to 
order, to which (how are the mighty fallen!) they 
pusillanimously came. In the good old days, there 
would have been an exchange of inkstands, and possi- 
bly (as was once reported of the Brooklyn fathers) of 
such withering phrases as Alderman yourself!“ 


—It is said, by the way, that Mr. Vanderbilt's 
‘swiftly acquired swift transit privileges entitle him 
to a place for his down-town depot in the Park, be- 
tween the City Hall and the new Post Office. There is 
not much left of the Park, now that the Post Office has 
taken one huge bite, and the two Court Houses two 
more, and the new street a slice; but what little is left 

seems all the more precious to us; and we do not think 
the architectural beauty of a half-buried railway depot 
will add anything to the effect of the buildings already 

on the ground, or be any compensation for the lost 
room and air. Why should not Mr. Vanderbilt buy a 
place for his station, just as merchants and newspaper 
people are obliged to procure their own places of bus- 
iness ? 


A portion of Professor Aggassiz’ party, though 
not the Professor himself, spent May-day on the island 
of Juan Fernandez, the scene of the story of Robinson 

Crusoe. Fernandez discovered the island in 1563, and 
left some goats upon it, which multiplied, and became 
the means of sustaining life to subsequent adventurers. 
An Indian was left there in 1681, and staid three years. 
Then came Selkirk, who remained from October 1704 
to February 1709, in absolute solitude. The story of 
the Scotch sailor amounted to little, until the genius 

of Defoe transformed it and made it immortal. The 

‘sland is described by a Tribune correspondent with 
‘the Hassler expedition, as ten miles by four, with 
mountainous ridges 3000 feet high, precipitous shores, 
and deep water close in-shore. The present population 

- consists of twelve persons, including children. Wild 

goats abound. The inhabitants sell beef, milk, poultry 
and vegetables to passing ships, especially American 
whalers. 


—— — 
—— — 


The Household. 


GOOD RECEIPTS NOT ALL THAT IS 
NEEDED. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


‘ OMETHING more than good receipts are 
I necessary, Phebe, to make you a thorough cook. 
Be patient and persevering, remembering that steady 
practice and an earnest desire to succeed are indispens- 
able in this department as well as in every separate 
division of household labor; and, united to these, you 
will find that the ability to vary somewhat the primary 
directions will often be equally necessary, requiring 
the good sense and judgment which should have been 
partially, at least, developed and greatly strengthened 
in those hours spent in study during your girlhood, 
which you are now so ready to feel were misspent and 
wasted. It often happens that some ingredient will 
be needed, and you did not discover the want of it 
until the article to be prepared was too far under way 
to make easy a change in the bill of fare for that day. 
To be sure, you should not have begun until all the 
necessary materials were laid out in order; but, having 
made the mistake, practice, experience, and a sufficient 
knowledge of the various articles that can be substi- 
tuted and properly combined in place of the missing 
one, will soon show you how to conquer difficulties, 
and teach you how to release yourself successfully 
from all such dilemmas. 
But in all the new cases that will rise constantly, you 
will find many things to be taken into consideration, — 
Certain general rules to be well understood; and, above 
all, good common-sense and sound judgment must be 
called into active life to assist in the true application; 
& quick intuition to show just where, and how much, 
it will be safe to vary and modify the first directions 
Siven. There are very few receipts that will not be 
the better for changes, which are often made necessary 


by the quality of the material you may be obliged to 
work with. If flour is dry, or moist, or runny; if the 
sugar proves the best refined, or a second-class; if eggs 
are fresh, or rather old,—all these points require good 
judgment, as well as practice and well authenticated 
receipts. To follow the exact letter of a receipt al- 
ways, may often insure a failure. Besides, as in the 
agricultural and horticultural world, a seedling may 
prove more desirable than the parent receipt. 

To assist, as far as possible, in forming a correct idea 
of such modifications as from time to time may be ad- 
visable, some general directions are very necessary. 
We occasionally meet one who from childhood has 
manifested a gift for household management, and 
more particularly for all that pertains to the mystery 
of cooking, and for whom all rules and directions ap- 
pear superfiuous. Instinct is apparently the guide, 
and whatever the hand touches the result is successful. 
Yet, ask these favored ones for directions for any ar- 
ticle which you know in their hands will be all right, 
and not once in a hundred times can they give you de- 
tails that will prove at all satisfactory. We knew a 


housekeeper “ out West whose cooking was never in- 


trusted to any hand but her own,—we mean her 
“company cooking; “every-day doings were of 
little -consequence. Under her hand, her bread was 
always the lightest, yet retaining the sweet, natural 
taste of the pure wheat perfectly,—never sour, never 
over or under-baked. Her pies, sweetened and flavored 


* So as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change.“ 


Yet, judging from her own remarks, she never gave 
much heed to any receipts, having only a vague idea of 
te modes other cooks employed; nor do we believe 
she ever weighed or measured anything, or could give 
another any distinct direction or idea of her manner of 
procedure in making the many delightful compounds 
she so skillfully prepared. No direction given by her 
could be followed, or any approximation to that which 
sprang from her magical touch reached. 

Do tell me how you made that delicious cake.“ 

* Oh, I hardly know myself. Never made anything 
twice alike. I just throw certain things together, and 
somehow—why—they make themselves, I think. When 
I begin to make anything, I never have any very clear 
idea of what will be the result,—only Iam pretty sure 
it will be good.“ 

“Why, you have just made this cake, and can’t have 
forgotten! Please tell me exactly how you did it.“ 

„Oh, take a little flour, just a mite of salt, two or 
three eggs,—beat them well, you know; throw im a lot 
of sugar, and a ‘right-smart chance’ of butter, and 
milk enough to make it about right for stiffness. Dash 
inany kind of spice you like, and bake—well—some 
time—you can always tell when a thing is done, you 
know, easy enough.“ 

Was not that brilliant and lucid explanation suffi- 
cient to comfort the heart and strengthen the hands of 
a young wife already at her “ wits’ ends because she 
did not know how to do things and make them good? 
Going to Mrs. , who was “such a splendid cook,”’ 
because she thought she must be the best exponent of 
the art, she listens, and finds it all Greek“ to her. 
In deep mortification and discouragement she feels 
that the coveted lesson has made “ that darker which 
was dark enough before,’’ and returns to her household 
cares bewildered and disheartened, imagining herself 
the most stupid of beings. She never thought that di- 
rections about cooking could be so hard to understand. 

These self-taught, or rather instinctive, cooks and 
housekeepers are the worst teachers for young folks. 
Tey never give an intelligible reason why they do 
thus and so. They do not realize that they give much 
thought to their work; it comes to them, or, as this 
lady said, things do themselves. They can no more tell 
how or why than precocious baby-singers, or wonder- 
ful boy-musicians, can tell why they catch a tune or 
touch the right keys on the piano. 

Let Phebe take courage. For awhile she may find 
“perfecting herself in all housewifely arts up-hill 
work,“ but no more than in her school-days she found 
mastering her French and Algebra. Now, as then, 
patience and perseverance will win the day, guided by 
the strong desire and good sense indicated by her 
letter; and knowledge of any kind gained by one’s 
own courage and labor is far more precious and reliable 
than that which comes to you without exertion. 

We do not propose to enter very largely or elabor- 
ately into this subject now; but send these few words 
in answer to “a perplexed, heartsick, and foolish 
young wife,“ who thinks she assumed duties which 
she shall never be able to perform, and is seeing all 
sorts of lions in her way,“ which she is anxious, but 
fears she shall never be able, to conquer. She dreads 
lest her “‘ husband’s affections may be alienated, and 
her romance of a pleasant home destroyed through her 
ignorance.“ We wish more of our young girls would 
lay this deficiency to heartas Phebe has, if, with the 
regret, they will be as desirous of understanding the 
whole mystery of domestic economy and excellence. 

Another week we will endeavor to give her a few di- 
rections about those things that to a beginner appear 
very insignificant, yet in practical application are very 
important; which, we hope, be of service not only to 
our young friend, but to many others. 

We do not like to see young housekeepers feel that 
if a girl marries and attempts to keep house, all the 
years spent in school were wasted, and the knowledge 
gained can in no manner be used to aid her in her at- 
tempts to understand her new duties, Everything in 


your youthful studies that tends to strengthen the 
mind, cultivate a correct mode of looking into and 
forming sound judgment about everything that passes 
under your observation, will come into practical use 
more in the “tame commonalities’ of the kitchen and 
cooking department, than in fashionable life or re- 
fined society. Practice must teach you many things 
which you cannot learn in the most elaborate cook- 
book; but a good solid education will do much toward 
interpreting all directions, and making your cares and 
labors a source of pleasure and solid enjoyment. 


RECEIPTS. 


FRICASSEED Eads, on Edd Baskets.—Boil hard half- 
a-dozen eggs, or more, according to the size of your 
family. When done, throw into cold water immedi- 
ately. (This should always be done with hard-boiled 
eggs, else the yelk will turn black.) Cut the eggs in 
half, after taking from the cold water. Rub the yelks 
in a marble or hedgewood morter, or with a silver or 
wooden spoon, with some melted butter, pepper and 
salt, to a smooth paste; and, if you know it will be 
agreeable to all, add a very little made-mustard. 
Pound the finely minced meat of a cold fowl, or grind 
some cold tongue or ham, and having made it smooth, 
mix with the egg paste, moistening, as you proceed, 
with a little gravy, or, if you have none to spare, with 
melted butter. Cut a thin slice from the bottom of 
the white of the egg, so that it will stand, and fill each 
of the hard whites with this paste. Place close to- 
gether on a flat dish, and pour over the gravy left from 
the roast fowl yesterday, heated boiling hot, into 
which a few spoonfuls of cream or rich milk have been 
stirred. Cover closely with a hot cover, and let them 
stand a few minutes before sending to table. If liked, 
a littlé parsley, chopped fine, may be added to the 
paste. 

Excellent for breakfast, when eggs are plenty. 


RAISED Murrins.—One quart milk, a half-penny’s 
worth of baker’s yeast, or half-cup of home-made 
yeast; two tablespoonfuls white sugar, one of butter, 
(lard will answer, but is not as good); one teaspoonful 
of salt; two eggs, well beaten, and flour sufficient to 
make a stiff batter. 

Make the batter over night, leaving out the eggs. 
In the morning, beat the eggs, yelks and whites sep- 
arately, very light, and stir into the well-risen batter. 
Have the muffin-rings well greased, fill half-full with 
the batter, and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Serve hot. 


CREAM MourrFins.—One quart rich milk, or if you can 
get it, half cream and half milk; one quart of flour, 
heaping; six eggs; one tablespoonful of butter; one of 
lard, softened together. Beat whites and yelks, sep- 
arately, very light; then add flour and shortening, and 
a scant teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the flour the last 
thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter free 
from lumps. Half fill your well-buttered muffin- 
rings, and bake immediately in a hot oven, or your 
muffins will not be good. Send to table the moment 
they are done. 

Rice CaxkEs.—One cup cold boiled rice rubbed in a 
quart of milk; one pint of flour; a teaspoonful of salt; 
two eggs, beaten very light. Beat all free from lumps- 


| Bake as soon as made, on a well-greased griddle. 


TWO LITTLE MICE. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


\ REYFOOT and Silverfoot went to house- 

keeping in the very nicest tenement that ever 

was; for, wasn’t it lucky ?—Mrs. Jones shut them up in 
her cheese-box without knowing it! 

There stood the cheese-box on the closet floor, and 
in it a great big cheese, which had not been more than 
a quarter cut away, with a cloth wrapped round it. 
Some one had been in a hurry, and had not shut the 
cover down tight; so, when Silverfoot and Greyfoot 
stole softly into the closet to hunt up their wedding 
breakfast, they smelt—cheese ! 

“Here it is!“ cried Greyfoot—his keen little nose 
leading him straight to the spot. 

„And this is the way in!“ said Silverfoot, her bright 
little eyes, spying an overhanging corner of cloth, and 
up itshe ran nimbly, and jumped into the box with 
Greyfoot close behind her. 

“Oh, how delicious this is, my dear Silverfoot!“ ex- 
claimed Greyfoot, nibbling hungrily. ‘I can't bear to 
think of going away.“ 

“Why should we go?“ asked Silverfoot. 
looking for a house. Suppose we take this?“ 

And just at that moment Mrs. Jones came to the 
closet for a nutmeg, and saw the box cover was loose. 

Dear me! How careless that looks!“ she said, and 
she tucked away the cloth and shut the cover down, 
without looking in, never dreaming she was furnishing 
lodgings to two such bright-eyed little tenants. 

And now it was all dark inside—but oh, so very com- 
fortable! The hungry pair ate their breakfast, and 
were not much worried because they could not get out, 
for they had already made up their minds that they 
had better take the tenement, it was such a snug round 
house, and so well provisioned. 

“And now,“ said smart little Greyfoot, “we must 
gnaw a hole, and dig out a cave, to hide in, if anybody 
comes.“ 

So he and Silverfoot chose a spot down in the corner 
of the cheese, all in behind folds of cloth, and when 
dinner-time came, there they nibbled; and at suppet- 
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time too. In two days they had a regular little sub- 
terranean gallery gnawed out, long enough for them 
both to stand in. After that, they began to enlarge 
their quarters, and never were such happy mice in all 
the world as they, planning room after room. It was 
perfectly sumptuous—a mouthful of cheese to every 
stroke of work! 

I could live here forever with you, dear Greyfoot,”’ 
said Silverfoot, affectionately. “This is all the world 
I want!”’ 

But what life is there so blissful that no calamity 
threatens it? No one on earth is safe, not even a mouse. 
A long time went by, and it was surprising that none 
of the Joneses wanted cheese. But there came a day 
at last, when Mr. Jones said at dinner: 

„My dear, why do we never have cheese with our 
pie? I want some cheese.” 

Mrs. Jones took a plate and knife, and went to the 
closet. She opened the cheese-box; but Greyfoot and 
Silverfoot were lunching in the very heart of their 
larder; so she did not see them. 5 

“Why, how easy this cheese cuts!“ she exclaimed, 
as her knife passed the rind. 

„Mercy, sakes alive! There's a mouse!“ And she 
dropped her plate, and jumped upon a chair, and held 
her dress tight around her feet. Away flew Greyfoot 
and Silverfoot over the side of the box, panting with 
terror, and down they plunged into the little old mouse- 
hole in the closet-floor, and never stopped till they 
were safe behind lath and plaster. So by the time Mr. 
Jones reached the spot, brandishing a carving-knife, 
there was nothing to be seen but a great hollow cheese. 

He went down town that afternoon, whistling ‘*Three 
blind mice,“ and bought an old-fashioned mouse-trap at 
asecond-hand store. It had a wooden bottom and a wire 
top. There was a little round door, fenced about in- 
side with wires, so that a mouse could go in easily 
enough, pushing the wires apart; but once in, when he 
wanted to come out, their sharp ends would prick and 
hurt him, and keep him captive. 

„There, now!“ said Mr. Jones, as he baited the trap 
with a bit of cheese, and set it in the closet. 

At night, when all was dark and still, out came Sil- 
verfoot and Greyfoot, a little frightened, but rather in 
hopes they might get back into their comfortable 
quarters. But the box was shut tight, and there, by 
the side of it, stood this strange little wire house, with 
some cheese in it—a bit of the very same dear old 
cheese they had loved so—they knew it by its smell. 

Silverfoot shook her head. 

It is a very airy house,” she said; full of draughts, 
and not a spot in it where one could feel retired!” 

“No; not at all the place for us to live in,“ assented 
Greyfoot. ‘“ But as we have had no supper, we might 
as well step in and get that cheese!“ 

P And in he went, head first, through the small, round 
oor. 

* But are you sure you can get out!“ asked little Sil- 
verfoot, cautiously, peeping after him. 

“Why, to be sure; the same way Icamein. Hurry, 
Silverfoot!“ 

I'm afraid,“ said the little mouse; my heart mis- 
gives me.“ 

“Well, never mind, then,“ said Greyfoot; “ you can 
wait for me out there till I eat the cheese. I'll be out 
in a minute.“ 

And he began to nibble with all his might. Little 
Silverfoot sat down outside, and soberly watched him 
through the wires,—very soberly indeed. Greyfoot 


looked up presently, and noticed her, and said, with | 


his mouth full: 

What's the matter, dear?“ 

I'm hungry, too,“ said little Silverfoot, piteously. 

Then Greyfoot pulled the cheese along to the wires 
and pushed part of it out, so that Silverfoot could eat 
supper too, and in a very few minutes there was not a 
crumb left. 

“Now I'll come out,“ said Greyfoot; but that was 
easier said than done, for when he tried to pass the 
little round door, the sharp ends of the wires pricked 
him and hurt him, and the more he pulled the worse it 
was, till at last he sat down trembling and discouraged. 
Was it a trap, after all? and could he never, never come 
out except to die? Little Silverfoot stood weeping out- 
side. Twice she tried to gnaw the wires, but they 
would not yield to her tiny teeth. 

“By and by that man with the knife will come!“ 
cried Greyfoot, with a squeal of mousely despair. 

This dreadful thought drove Silverfoot almost crazy ; 
was he to be torn away from her side to such a cruel 
death? At first she crouched down by the side of the 
trap, determined to perish with him, and then she ran 
Wildly up and dewn, as if searching for some way to 
help him. 

In acorner of the closet lay a blue silk neckerchief. 
Susie Jones had dropped it there without knowing it, 
that afternoon, when she went slyly to fill her pobket 
at the raisin-box. Silverfoot ran over it two or three 
times without noticing, but suddenly something 
seemed to strike her, and she took an end of the neek- 
erchief between her teeth, and drew it along with her 
to the trap. There was poor Greyfoot crouching within 
in stony misery. 

“Oh, Greyfoot, Greyfoot! rouse up!“ she said, ex- 
— “and pull this nice soft thing into the trap! 

t you cover up those with i 
— P sharp points with it, so they 

“Oh, if I only can!” said little Greyfoot, eagerly tug- 
ging at the blue silk till he had drawn it all 
in between the wires; and then with curious in- 

genuity he wove it in and out, in and out, all round 
and again round the circle of cruel pricking points till 


he had fairly sheathed them in silk. Silverfoot 
watched him breathlessly. At last, almost spent, he 
saw his task done, and creeping into the narrow aper- 
ture with some difficulty, he yet was able to slip along 
without prick or wound, and in a moment more stood 
safe by the side of his faithful little Silverfoot. 

They did not stop an instant to survey the scene of 
their trials, but scampered headlong down the mouse- 
hole and back to their hiding-place in the wall. 

“Well, that beats me!“ exclaimed Mr. Jones the 
next morning when he went with the cat to the closet, 
expecting to find mice in his trap. That beats me! 
It’s the cunningest trick I ever saw in my life, andif I 
should meet that mouse on the street I would take off 
my hat to him!“ 

Mrs. Jones and the children crowded around to see 
what wonders a little mouse had worked with Susie's 
blue silk neckerchief. And nota neighbor called that 
day who did not hear the story and see the trap. That 
is how Icame to know the whole history myself, and 
the truth of it. How many times I have wondered 
what ever became of Greyfoot and Silverfoot! But no 
one saw them again, and Mr. Jones never had a chance 
to doff his hat to a mouse on the street. 


AMY VICKERS’ RIDE. 
BY c. c. c. 


AVE any of the little folks that read the 
Christian Union ever traveled on a certain 
great Western railroad, where they went miles and 
miles without passing a single house? If they have, 
they must have observed a little station, covered with 
vines, just where another railroad crosses the main 
track. It looks very lonely and very pretty in this un- 
settled, desolate country; iron rails are en two sides, 
and the words Elk Junction are over the door. The 
flat country is marked just in this corner, as if it 
were a pocket-handkerchief. Here Ralph Vickers, the 
station-master, lived. Amy, his daughter, was nearly 
twelve years of age. 
A passenger-train goes thundering by the door twice 
a day, and the little girl thinks nothing was ever so 


grand as those palace-cars and the fine ladies and gen- 


tlemen who look from between the silk curtains out of 
the windows. The half-seen splendors are like the 
places in the Arabian Nights that she has read about. 

This train is the event of the day. It stops a few 
minutes—every body gets out and stirs around, making 
the little station-house as lively and bustling as a pan 
of corn popping. Even the demure phebe-bird, who 
sits all day on her mud nest under the eaves, flies about 
in a distracted way, as if she had some baggage to be 
looked after. Then the whistle blows, there is a great 
whiz and whirl, everything subsides, and the place is 
as still as a mill-pond. 

Ralph has a telegraph in his front room, and ita click, 
click, is great company to all the family. Ampy's father 
has taught her the call; so that when she hears the in- 
strument make a long tick, a short and then a long 
one, she knows some one wants to talk on the lines to 
her father; for the name of the station is K——, and 
that is the telegraphic way of writing K——. Then she 
rings a little bell which stands on the table, and her 
father always comes and listens to the message. 

When she is older, her father will teach her how to 
telegraph as well as he does. Amy knows many of the 
signals on the road. The engines are numbered, and 
she is as well acquainted with their names as you are 
with those of your schoolmates. She isa great favorite 
with all the men who work on the road. They call her 
Pettie, and I will tell you why: 

One day she was picking blackberries in Bitter Creek 
Gulley, which is just beyond a sharp curve near the 
Junction. She heard a great crash; and, climbing up, 
saw that a large tree had fallen across the track. She 
knew it was almost time for Engine No. 4 to pass with 
a freight train. Pufting her ear down to the track as 
she had seen her father do, she felt it shake, and there 
was arumbling sound of thunder. Some good angel 
must have whispered to this brave, childish heart, A 
red flag is the signal of danger. Pull off your red petti- 
coat, stand in the middle of the track and wave it,” 
for that is just what she did. On comes the train with 
crash and glare, and she stands still. Will they see this 
little figure? Can this earthquake be stopped in time? 
There are a few short whistles, the brakes are put on, 
and just as the cow-catcher reaches the child, it stops. 
The engineer lifts up the panting little creature, hears 
her story, and they are saved. 

It is no wonder that at night she often started sob- 
bing from her sleep, with the cry, “Oh, it is coming, 
coming! and as often her mother said softly, It is 
stopped, my dear; all is over!“ and smoothed down 
her bair till she slept again. 

It is not strange, either, that everybody loves Amy; 
and the incident of the petticoat is embalmed in the 
name of endearment. So she is called Pettie. 

Pat Burke and Mike Riggins were brakemen on this 


_ train, and when they brought their accounts to Ralph, 


who paid the employees of the Company, there was al- 
ways some stray picture, a few pea-nuts, or some trifle 
which was bashfully given to the little girl. Though 
these presents were simple, they were heart-tokens 
from simple men. Pat and Mike’s account-books were 
little pine sticks with notches cut in them—one for 
each day, and a cross for Saturday; but they sat on 
the fence just as orderly and interested as if their 
wages amounted to thousands. They thought Pettie 
deserved to be a queen. 

“ Pettie,” said her father, one day, Morse, the dis- 


coverer of the electric telegraph, has just died. Before 

that was made, people had to go thousands and theu- 

sands of miles and carry their messages. Now, in a 

minute, word can be sent to the ends of the earth; for 

the message goes by itself. Morse was a great and 
man. 


He has gone to heaven,” said Amy. Will he tele- 
graph from there? Can I hear from my little brother 
who died last summer?“ 

Nonsense!“ said her father, in the very decided 
manner that people often assume when they don’t 
exactly know what # say. The bells in the great 
cities,’’ continued her father, are to be tolled by eleo- 
tricity on the day of his funeral. I cannot explain to 
you how it is done till you are older. All of the opera- 
tors are requested to put some mark of mourning on 
their instrument to show respect for its inventor, and 
I wish you would fix up our clicker properly to-day.” 

So Amy made the word Morse,“ in large black let- 
ters on paper, and put myrtle sprays round it, which 
she stuck up on the wall with pins, just above the in- 
strument. 

The clock was the nicest article of furniture in the 
room, and passengers in the trains could see it as they 
went by. 

Amy took the black ribbon from her mother’s bonnet 
and made bows which she placed round the face of this 
clock. Travelers on that day, when they set their 
watches by the railroad time in that lonely place, 
might observe a token of mourning; it was for the 
man who had made time and space of no account. 

After arranging this simple drapery the child sat 
down to her work. It was sewing carpet rags into a- 
great ball. Again Ralph Vickers put his head into the 
door, saying, Pettie, Iam going this afternoon te the 
warehouse, now be sure and watch the telegraph—if 
they call me, touch the bell instantly. Don't go tosleep, 
for I am expecting an important message to-night.” 

The obedient little girl fixed her eyes on the tele- 
graphic needle that embroiders space with letters of 
fire—but soon her head sank on the table—her work 
rolled on the floor, and her eyes were shut to all earthly 
objects. 

Just then she saw a tiny figure step from the instru- 
ment; a star was on her forehead, and light radiated 
from every part of her waving robe. She sat ina car 
and the reins in her hands were like spider webs in the 
sunlight, as she guided winged flames that each mo- 
ment changed their forms. The bright lady touched 
Amy, and a star sprang out upon the forehead of the 
child, just like that upon her own. Drawing Amy to her 
side, she said,. Amy, keep fast hold of me and I will 
take you a ride to-night.“ Amy felt lighter than the 
air, happier than a bird. They went above forests and 
meadows which seemed to grow up under them as they 
flew. 

Sometimes the car rested for an instant over a tree 
on whose naked branches the buds were just swelling— 
how tightly each bud was packed, as if to be put into 
a baby’s satchel, instead of the wide world! When the 
lady threw out her hands, ashower of the tiniest sparks 
fell from her fingers; and the tree instantly burst into 
full leaf and flower, and amidst its verdure, bees and 
swarms of insects hummed a song of joy. The fields 
turned from brown to green as they passed; the snow- 
flakes fell from the orchards, which were at once cov- 
ered with pink and white flower leaves. Nature waked 
up beneath them, and her sparkling eyes looked at 
them as they went by. It was splendid. The wind 
tried to catch up in vain, and they left it moaning in 
despair amid the fir trees. Up banks of clouds, over 
sunset cliffs, along the shores of glowing lakes they 
flew. 

“This must be heaven,“ thought Amy. A wish that 
had long nestled in her heart took wing. A curtain 
seemed to be parted just before her, and the beautiful 
face beaming with love, that bent down and looked 
straight into her eyes, was that of her baby brother. 

A faintness came over the little girl—but the curtain 
closed and shut out the glimpse of inexpressible light. 

Now it was day, rosy and amber clouds were around 
them—now in a moment it was night, and Amy felt 
she could have swept the stars into her lap, as she had 
often gathered dandelions in a meadow, or scattered 
the film of the milky way as she many times had 
blown to pieces their winged seeds. 

What a play-ground is this they pass through! thou- 
sands of forms as lovely as her guide were dancing. 
There was sport and merriment, and mimic fights, and 
such fire-works as were never seen on the lower earth, 
with genuine spirit laughter. Pink, white and rain- 
bow robes were flitting and whirling on every side, 
leaping and Weaving back and forth. It was entranc- 
ing to behold. How Amy shuddered with terror as the 
sound of distant battle reached her! Spirits of fire, a 
hundred times as large as her dainty companion were 
stationed on opposite mountain peaks. Battalions of 
warriors were drawn up in fierce array—their waving 
banners and glittering helmets flashed through half the 
sky. Terrible was the rushing charge, the air blazed 
when they threw their spears, and the artillery shook 
the foundations of the earth. Then the two friends took 
the high road and went through cities and busy crowds 
of human beings, through snow and sunshine, mist in 
the valley and blue air on the hill-tops. 

Now the guide wrapped her own scarf of light round 
Amy. She was as if in a rainbow-tinted soap-bubble. 
The sky above her was emerald green, and high up 
the dancing stars were silver. Around were trees of 
scarlet and fretted snow, and pieces of rainbows were 
scattered everywhere. How long they journeyed she 
could not tell, when right before them a little flery flag 
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‘was waved. Then a silver bell tinkled on the fairy car, 


and it stopped. 
The lady stepped back to the telegraphic table, and 
_Amy rubbed her eyes as she heard the call repeatei.— 
Dash—dot—dash—that is K.“ She struck the bell and 
her father came running in. 

“Why, Amy,” said he, I had hardly reached the far 
end of the warehouse when you called me. No. 6 will 
be here in fifteen minutes though, and I am glad you 
did not go to sleep. 

Amy rubbed her eyes. Had she been dreaming? 
She did not know. The more she thought, the less able 
she felt to make up her mind. If any of you, little 
folks, ever meet Amy Vickers, who lives at Elk Junc- 
tion, I wish you would ask her if she ever found out 
whether her ride was a real one, or a dream. 


The Church. 


HOME, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


HE Conference of the Congregational Churches 
of New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity was held in 
Greenwich, in the house of the Second Congregational 
Church, on June 20, 1872. The day was fine, and the 
attendance was large, though some of the brethren 
were detained whom all were anxious to see, either by 
the Great Peace Concert and Jubilee, or by some 
other cause. The Conference were heartily welcomed 
by Rev. H. James, the pastor of the church, who stated 
that some other churches not included in the confer- 
ence had also been invited to enjoy its fellowship. 
The new order of exercises went into operation at 
this meeting, and worked admirably. Of old, there 
was danger that in so large a number of churches, un- 


regulated reports of all the churches would swamp the 


conference, and consume its time in a mass of details. 
To avert this the list of the churches is divided into 
four divisions, only one of which shall report at each 
meeting. Besides this, each report is limited to five 
minutes, thus cultivating the faculty of selection and 
condensation. Special cases can be reported on, in the 
other divisions, if notice is given beforehand and need 
seems to exist. Under this arrangement the reports 
were made with judgment and condensation, and the 
conference soon entered upon the main business of the 
meeting, which was a discussion of the authority, ob- 
ject, and proper observance of the Sabbath, also of the 
diverse views entertained on these points. Dr. E. 
Beecher was called on to open the discussion, and Drs. 
Taylor, Adams, H. Storrs and others followed till the 
time of adjournment for the collation. After this, Dr. 
N. S. Storrs, the Moderator, addressed the conference, 
and gave the result of his observation as to the Euro- 
pean mode of observing, or rather desecrating, the 
Sabbath. He regarded it as intellectually and polit- 
ically, as well as morally, debasing, and as tending to 
keep the people of Europe in a state of childishness 
and of political mutability. He never before so deeply 
realized the power and worth of the Puritan Sabbath, 
not only as a means of religious development and cul- 
ture, but also as the true source of manly political de- 
velopment, stability, and prosperity. 

- After the close of his address, a preamble and a series 
of resolutions were introduced, and after discussion and 
a slight modification, unanimously passed, expressive 
of the views of the conference. These affirmed the di- 
vine authority of the Sabbath, and the necessity of its 
observance, not merely as a day of rest and recreation, 
but as a day of religious worship, and spiritual culture 
and development, in accordance with the spirit of our 
Puritan ancestors. They also declare it essential to 
the civilization and highest intellectual and pelitical 
development and prosperity of this nation. They af- 
firm also that it is the right of the majority of the peo- 
ple to be defended in the observance of the Sabbath by 
civil law, as it is done in the legislation of many of our 
States. 

The discussion was one of great interest. The ten- 
dencies of the European ideas and practice to depress 
the convictions and practice of our people were clearly 
and forcibly presented, and the necessity inculcated of 
defending the American Sabbath as the indispensable 
foundation of all our religious, intellectual, social, and 
political prosperity. 

The hospitality of the church and society was ample 
and cordial. They put a very liberal construction on 
the legislation of the last meeting, and provided not 


only strawberries in abundance, but all other elements 
ot a complete and perfect collation. . 


FOREIGN. 
ENGLISH ANNIVERSARIES. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with ours the English 
anniversaries were celebrated in London, and 
ecclesiastical meetings were held in other places. Of 
these extended accounts were given in the English re- 
ligious papers, some of them issuing extra numbers, or 
supplements, in order to give at length reports, speeches 
or statistics. 

These reports and the speeches of missionaries will 
give a conception of the existing state of a large part 
of the whole world, and, if published in a volume, 
would furnish statistics as to the present age of im- 
mense value to future historians of the Church and State 
What would we not give for such minute accounts of 


statistics of the labors of all the Apostles and their suc- 
~Cessors, in those early centuries of which, eutside of | 


| the New Testament, we know so little except by un- 


reliable tradition! When the whole world shall be 
fully Christianized, the records of these societies will 
be read with absorbing and increasing interest by the 
hosts of those whom they emancipated and redeemed. 

Eut not merely missions to the heathen are included 
in the objects of these societies, all that is involved in 
social reform, in the removal of poverty, vice, crime, 
and in the elevation and perfection of human society 
is included. 

THE TRUE GREATNESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

When we consider the vast extent of the British Em- 
pire, and tke diffusion and future prospects of the En- 
glish language, the anniversaries in London are in- 
vested with an aspect of peculiar sublimity, and reveal 
the true greatness of Great Britain. Among all the 
great cities of the Old World there is not one that has 
such a system of anniversaries, or anything to be com- 
pared with it. We do not in general form any ade- 
quate conception of the number of societies to be 
represented, or of the amount of their resources. In- 
deed, there are erroneous views on the subject that 
need to be corrected. We take from the Reformed 
Methodist the following statement to illustrate our 
meaning: 

Iwo ministers, in speaking at a missionary meetin 
in New York, recently stated that the heathen worl 
must look to the United States for its evangelization; 
that Great Britain and the Continental nations of 
Europe were so burdened with taxation, and had so 
much to do to take care of their own wastes, that the 
could do but little for the great world-field bevyoull 
them. Now we find that such a position is wholly un- 
tenable. The total contributions during the past year 
for the missionary enterprise from the different or- 

nizations in the United States was little more than 

,000, while that of the various societies in our own 
land, as found in a tabular statement prepared by the 
Rev. W. A. Scott Robertson, a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, and which we inserted in our jour- 
nal a few weeks ago, amounted to upward of £805,000, 
or 84, 030,000. 

We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the estimate 
of the income of our American societies, but the sta- 
tistics which we shall produce will show that the in- 
come of the English societies even exceeds the amount 
here stated. 

We shall derive most of our facts from a Supplement 
to the Nonconformist, in which seventy-five societies 
are mentioned, and seven pages, as large as this, are de- 
voted to an account of the most prominent of them, 
setting forth the field of their labors, and the amount 
of their annual income. At the close it is added, that 
this enumeration by no means includes all the societies 
that are in operation for religious and philanthropic 
ends. Of these societies some are under the control of 
the Established Church, others of the Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, and other dissenting bodies, 
others are conducted by philanthropic combinations 
with reference to some benevolent object. We shall 
give some account of these societies as to their objects, 
numbers, and resources, condensed from reports and 
from the valuable and comprehensive article in the 
Nonconformist, already referred to. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK. 


The impulse of divine love that aroused the church to 
engage in the work of Foreign Missions gave life to 
every other form of benevolent enterprise. It is meet 
therefore that this cause should be first represented. 
The names of ten societies are given as engaged in this 
field of Christian effort in various forms. The Baptist 
Missionary Socicty, took the lead in the modern mis- 
sionary enterprise, strictly so called. But in the Es- 
tablished Church there had been since the time of the 
Commonwealth the Propagation Society, which sent 
missionaries and founded churches, throughout all the 
dominions and colonies of Great Britain. The Church 
Missionary Society sprung from the great revival at the 
close of the last century. The London Missionary 
Society is the organ of the Nonconformists, and has 
been peculiarly blessed, especially in the great revivals 
in Madagascar. The Wesleyan Missionary Society, is a 
powerful organization, operating throughout the world. 
The others of the ten we cannot specify. Their income 
we shall mention hereafter. 

MISSIONS TO ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

There are at least six societies in this fleld, three of 
which make Ireland their field, the others operate 
on the Continent. : | 

MISSIONS TO THE JEWS. 

The Apostle Paul says of the Jews, “If the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead?“ 
There are many who act on this assurance, and regard 
the conversion of the Jews as an essential part of the 
great enterprise of foreign missions. There are two 
societies engaged in this work, the London Society, and 
the British Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Jews. The firstis the organ of the Church of En- 
gland, the other is unsectarian. The reports of these 
societies indicate that their labor has not been in vain. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


There are at Jeast seventeen societies in this field, be- 
sides the missionary enterprises of particular churches. 
These are generally under the control of particular de- 
nominations. At the head of these is the London City 
Mission. Last year it had 385 missionaries, who paid 
2,132,007 visits, distributed three millions of tracts, and 
held 41,458 meetings. Three other societies operate in 
London. The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
operates in the country, and sustains 164 pastors, and 
100 lay evangelists. The gospel has been preached by 
them in 1,030 villages. They have 773 chapels and mis- 


sion rooms, and an average attendance of 47,395 hear- 
ers, 266 voluntary lay preachers have aided them, and 
2,332 Sunday-school teachers, and Christian Visitors, 
who visit from house to house, and have taught about 
20, O00 children in Sunday-schools. 

The Baptists, the Methodists in all their divisions, 
the Established Church—in fact, every Christian de- 
ncmination—are engaged through their respective or- 
ganizations in this work. 

SPECIAL HOME MISSIONS. 


Under this head are included missions to particular 
classes of men, especially soldiers and seamen. - 

The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society is the oldest 
of these, and is not denominational. It has missionary 
stations at home and abroad, and has a navigation 
school, two institutes, with reading and coffee-rooms, 
savings-bank, lecture-hall, etc. 

There is a society in the Establithed Church for the 
same work. There are also Scripture Readers’ Socie- 
ties, for soldiers and sailors. In this field there are fo 
societies. 

MISSIONS TO THE FALLEN. 


In this class are included prisoners, discharged con- 
victs, and fallen women. The names of the societies 
indicate their work. The Howard Association aims at 
introducing the best systems of prison discipline, and 
at aiding discharged prisoners. There is also a Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society. It aids discharged re- 
formed convicts to obtain lodgings, confidence, and 
employment, and to enter on an honest life. There is 
also the Relief Committee, aiming at the same ends. 
The Rescue Society aims to reclaim and elevate fallen 
women, and to aid the tempted, so that they shall not 
fall. 

There is also The Female Mission to the Fallen, who 
employ female missionaries to go into the streets, dis- 
tribute tracts among the fallen, and seek to lead them 
to a better life, and to find places for them, or restore 
them to their homes. There are seven societies in th 
field of the fallen. 

PUBLICATION SOCIETIES. 


Under this head come Bible Societies, Tract Societies, 
Sunday-school Societies, and Book Societies. 

At the head of this class stands the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, whose operations are on so 
gigantic a scale that a report of nearly five hundred 
pages cannot descend from general statements into 
details. Its operations pervade all Europe, and all the 
mission fields. In France alone, in one year it circu- 
lated 472,353 copies of the Bible in whole or in part. 
Besides the Bible Society, the names are given ef ten 
other publication societies, prominent among which 
are the Christian Knowledge Socicty and the Tract So- 


‘ciety. The reports of these societies rank in size with 


that of the Bible Society. The first of these in 1870-71 
issued 


178,824 
400,623 
Other bound S 4,978,058 

Total. 6,920,202 


It appropriated also 85,000 to remunerate authors who 
should prepare works to oppose the current modern 
infidelity. It also aids in education and the establish; 
ment of schools. 

The issues of the Tract Society last year were, in 
books and tracts, 40,727,471. It makes liberal grants to 
individuals and libraries, and circulates its publica- 
tions in various European languages throughout the 
Continent. It is conducted by members of the Estab- 
lished Church and Protestant Dissenters, in equal num- 
bers. It has printed important books and traets in 
119 languages and dialects. 

The Sunday-school Union is also a publication society. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Of these five are mentioned, first among which is the 
British and Foreign School Society. It conducts a nor- 
mal school for the training of teachers, and had under 
its care last year 222 students preparing for that duty. 
It also makes grants of school literature. It is unsec- 
tarian in its management. There is also the Wesleyan 
Training Institute and Home and Colonial School So- 
ciety, for similar ends. There is a Congregational soci- 
ety for educating the sons of ministers, and one for 
educating the daughters of missionaries. 

RAGGED-SCHOOL WORK. 

This department is led by the Ragged-School Union, 
which aims to educate the poor and perishing classes. 
Its field is mainly London. Last year it had 192 schools, 
and buildings for 237 Sunday-schools, with 22,883 schol- 
ars, 192 evening schools, with an average attendance of 
8,740 scholars; 186 day schools, with an average attend- 
ance of 22,883 scholars. There are 3,351 voluntary 
teachers of these schools. 

There are in the same field four other societies in op- 
eration, for similar purposes. Among these is the 
Whitechapel Refuge for Homeless and Destitute Boys, 
and Shoc-Black Society. The name is sufficiently cum- 
brous, but its purpose is divine. It employs not less 
than 522 shoe-blacks, and takes care of homeless boys, 
as does the Children’s Aid Society in our city. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under this head come such societies as The Governess’ 
Benevolent Institution, The Congregational Pastors’ 
Insurance Aid Society, The Society for Promoting 0 
Due Observance of the Lord's Day, The Young Men's 
Christian Association, The Strunger's Friend Society, 
The Evangelical Alliance, The Peace Society, the Dis- 
establishment Society, with the long title, Society for 
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the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and 
Control, which is abbreviated into The Liberation So- 
ciety, in common parlance. 

In the Nonconformist the seven full pages devoted to 
statements concerning these Societies, contain details 
only as to the most important. 

The statement mentions seventy-five Societies, but, 
large as it is, is not exhaustive. There are benevolent 
societies which there was not time and space to notice. 
But these will enable any one to see that the Chris- 
tianity of Great Britain is not inactive. Contrast this 
outline with Reme in the days of the Emperors, and 
we can see the difference between Evangelical Chris- 
tianity and that Paganism, which some seem anxious 
to restore. 

‘The yearly income of the leading societies exceeds 
‘six millions of dollars, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing statement from the Nonconformist, in which 
the pound sterling is about five dollars: 


“ RESOURCES OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

In the Supplement to our number of May 2, we 
were unable to give precise particulars of the incomes 
of the various religious o izations whose operations 
we endeavored to — All of them have now, 
we believe, held their anniversary meetings, and pre- 
sented their reports, and we now subjoin the following 
particulars on the subject: 


Income, 1872-73. 
II * £99,536 
of the Gospel Society.............. 97,608 
Church Missionary Society 153,697 
London Missionary Society ll 
Wesleyan Missio Sock 148,581 

tist Missionary Societe 27, 
Religious Tract Sole *13,137 
Church Pastoral Aid — 50,015 
Home Missionary Societ cn 6,590 
United Methodist Free Church......... ........ 11,771 
Primitive Methodist Societyyye 2.28 
Christian Vernacular Education for India So- 

Colonial Missionary Society 3,291 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society............. 7,868 
Irish Evangelical Society 2,902 
Ragged cede 8,023 
Church of Sagan Scripture Readers’ Society. 11,238 

urkish Missions Aid Society 
Colonial and Continental Church Society........ 33,778 
Baptist Home and Irish Missions 5,400 
Bible Translation Society 1,965 
1,043 
British ZE 1,33 
Evangelical Continental Society................. 438 
Army Scripture Readers’ Seciety................ 8,500 
Navy — — Readers’ Society................. 1,400 
nowledge Society 448 
995 


The above are the principal religious societies, but 
there are many smaller ones not included, which would 
swell the total to quite a million ster . If te these 
be added several educational agencies, the aggregate 
of the incomes would be largely increased, and would 
no doubt exceed the million and a quarter as estimated 

in our recent Supplement. 


* Exclusive of the proceeds of sales. 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, June 18, to Monday, June 25, 1872. 


HE New York State Senate is in extra Session 
at Albany, hearing the impeachment cases against 
Judges McCunn and Prindle. 
—Stokes is again in Court on trial for the mur- 
der of Fisk. The old delays in finding a jury will be in 
order for an indefixite number of days. 


— Honduras in active revolt, Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic on the point of fighting, and the 
yellow fever at Valparaiso, are South American items. 

—The famous suit against Gen. Butler for seizing 
the steamer Nassau at New Orleans, was dropped by 
the prosecution after the defendant had made a 
speech. 

—A cable dispatch says that Charles Francis 
Adams will accept a Democratic nomination if it is 
offered him, but he will not be “wire pulled” into 
Office. 

—It is reported that the new Spanish Ministry 
have declared in favor of the separation of Church and 
State. 

—The Prussian bill proseribing the Jesuits passed 
the Reichstag at Berlin by a vote of 181 to 93, 


— — — — 


HE Board of Arbitration at Geneva has been 
in session (secret, of course,) and has adjourned to 
meet to-day (Wednesday). It may, however, meet 
earlier, provided certain instructions are received 
from the home governments. It is generally admitted 
that the supplementary treaty and its adjuncts are the 
Subject of discussion, and the London papers intimate 
that more has been accomplished than is generally sus- 
pected. All this, however, is the merest rumor, and 
an adjournment for several months is perhaps the 
likeliest thing to look for. It is only certain that long 
dispatches have been sent to Washington, and that a 
general tone of hopefulness has succeeded to the des- 
pondency of the last few weeks. 


Under the new postal law several changes are 
made in the rates of postage. For circulars, news- 
papers and other transient printed matter, including 
book manuscripts, and other miscellaneous articles, the 
postage is one cent for every two ounces or fraction 
thereof, instead of two cents for four ounces or less 


The change is legally in force now, though the Post- 
master General claims the right to suspend the opera- 
tion of the law until all postmasters can be notified 
which will be within a short time. The law also author- 
izes one-cent postal cards, such as have met so fa- 
vorable reception in England and elsewhere. The 
style of the card was left by Congress to the discretion 
of the Postmaster, who, it is understood, favors an 
open card, the price of which, stamp and all, will be 
one cent. Those who contemplate the extensive use of 
these cards, and are particular as to the privacy of 
their correspondence, will do well to rub up their Latin 
and Greek or study cryptography, specimens of which 
last may from time to time be found in the Puzzle De- 
partment of the Christian Union. 

The New Yorkers are enjoying a sight which 
has not gladdened their eyes for many a day, namely, 
the paved surface of the streets. Mr. T. W. Thorn, 
who takes the place of the old Tammany street- 
sweeper, has made his first weekly statement to the 
Police Commissioners, and although his bill is large, he 
has done his work well in spite of great obstacles. The 
change in the way brooms are handled by the sweep- 
ing squad, and the methodical promptness with which 
the cartmen do their duty, is in agreeable contrast with 
the performances to which we have of late become 
accustomed. The principal difficulty is the careless- 
ness or rather the persistency with which some per- 
sons throw garbage into the streets. The City ordi- 
nances, if enforced, are ample to regulate this matter, 
aml the new Superintendent closes his report by ask- 
ing Now then, can we have clean streets? Yes, if 
the above-mentioned ordinances are enforced. No, if 
they are not enforeed.”” The Police Commissioner; 
promise aid as soon as their men are relieved from the 
present extra duty called for by the strikes, and we 
are disposed to entertain a hope that the streets will 
be more thoroughly cleaned than they have been 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


The political conference announced last week 
took place, according to appointment, at the Fifth 


Avenue Hotel; present, some one hundred and fifteen 


delegates, representing all the States of the Union. 
Reporters were, incomprehensible as it may seem, suc- 
cessfully excluded from the meeting. Jacob D. Cox 
was chosen Chairman, and the proceedings were main- 
ly confined to ascertaining, as far as possible, the lean- 
ing of public opinion in the different States. Mr. Park 
Godwin presented a set of resolutions which were not 
acted upon, nominating Charles Francis Adams ani 
Wm. S. Groesbeck. Refusing to appoint a second ses- 
sion, the meeting adjourned, but another meeting for 
the day following was informally called. This second 
meeting adopted an admirable platform, so far as it; 
principles are concerned, rejecting the nominees al- 
ready in the field, and suggested William S. Groesbeck, 
of Ohio, and Frederick Law Olmstead, of New York, 
as suitable candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. The general drift of political news this 
week is rather more favorable to Mr. Greeley's nomi- 
nation at Baltimore than was the case last week. Nev- 
ertheless, the action of the convention cannot be pre- 
dicted with any reasonable degree of certainty, owing 
te the entire partisan character of press reports. The 
Tribune, for instance, regards his nomination at Balti- 
more and his election in November as equally certain, 
but the World tabulates the action of thirty States, 
certifying the correctness of its figures, and footing 
up its total as follows: Delegates already chosen, 516. 
Of these, 348 have received no instructions, 78 are di- 
rected to oppose any nomination, 94 to vote for Gree- 
ley, and 6 for a “ straight’ ticket. 


There is as yet no general solution of the eight- 
hour question. Some employers hold out, and others 
have yielded. Asa rule, however, the strikes continue, 
and many thousand men are earning nothing. It is 
more and more evident, as this deplorable state of things 
goes on, that it is not the good workmen who volunta- 
rily join in supporting the unreasonable clauses of the 
eight-hour demand. The evil powers of trade-unionism 
are just now in the ascendant, and general as the strike; 
already are, they promise to become still moreso, simply 
through the terrorism which it is possible for these or- 
ganizations to exert. A crisis must of course arrive 
sooner or later, and we hope that common sense unas- 
sisted by whisky may prevail. The police force of 
this city has been sadly overworked in guarding shops, 
and protecting workmen, and it is now in contempla- 
tion to call upon the State for details of militia to re- 
lieve the police whenever this can be done with advan- 
tage. It is not desirable to call on the militia for aid in 
such a case, but it may prove the best way neverthe- 
less. As yet there are no extensive strikes outside of 
this city, and vicinity. Indeed some of the committees 
which have visited other cities in the hope of ineitinz 
workmen to strike, have unmistakably received the 
cold shoulder. 

We stated at the close of a paragraph on the 
English Ballot Bill, that a recent Judicial examination 
had implicated certain of the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy in political affairs, in a way by no means credit- 
able to their professional code. The other side of the 
story is now at hand, headed by a protest from the 
Irish Catholic Bishops, in which they virtually admit 
that “indiscreet zeal’ carried some of the priests too far, 
they hold that their interference was in the cause of 
right, and intimate that if “the cassock is judged to be 
defiled, surely the ermine is not quite unstained” (this 


in reference to the very intemperate language in which 
the Galway Justice pronounced his decisien). They 
deny that the confessional has ever been used for polit- 
ical purposes, and claim that so far as the priests were 
drawn into the electioneering business, they were in 
the interest of their parishioners, as opposed to a tyran- 
ical combination of landlords. There seems to be rea- 
son to believe that this last allegation is true, and that 
Captain Nolan, the candidate whose election has 
caused the trouble, is really a popular landlord, who 
had publicly declared, by acts as well as words, that 
he was not in favor of rigorous tenant-laws. Never- 
theless, as the bishops say, it was a mistaken zeal which 
led the priests to use such means as appear to have 
been exerted to influence votes. The counter-terrorism 
brought to bear by the landlords is of course quite 
as bad, and we hope that the new ballot law will make 
such abuses impossible in the future. 


‘Tis said that the English War-office only 
changed the uniform of its troops in the East and 
West Indies, and discarded the old-fashioned leathern 
stock, after fifty thousand lives had been taken by these 
instruments of torture. While our regulation uniform 
is by no means so insupportable as that of the British 
army, it needs reform, and we are glad to see that 
General Marcy and Colonel Clitz, U. S. A., who were 
appointed to suggest changes, have sent in their re- 
port. Among its recommendations is one which every 
soldier will rejoice at, namely, the substitution of a 
sombréro for that very ugly hat prescribed by the reg- 
ulations. The new hat can be looped up at the sides 
on occasions of parade and ceremony, and is intended 
to be really serviceable in all weathers. The Commis- 
sion farther recommend various changes in the regula- 
tions, which, on approval of the President, will be 
adopted by the army for one year, and having been 
thus tested will be submitted to Congress, where, of 
course, their fate is problematical. While upon army 
affairs, we may mention that a very pretty 
quarrel has sprung up over a report written by a 
professional interviewer of a conversation with Gen- 
eral Hooker. The General expressed peculiar views 
explanatory ef his own defeat at Chancellorsville, and 
derogatory to the conduct of Generals Howard and 
Averell, who in turn received visits from journalists, 
and expressed opinions which are not highly compli- 
mentary to their former commander now on the re- 
tired list. 

Now and then some piece of legislation goes 
into effect in foreign parts which, by contrast, shows 
our own practices in an unfavorable light. Probably 
there are not many Americans who will claim that our 
treatment of the Indians has been eminently wise, or 
statesmanlike; and only a very small proportion of 
Englishmen will uphold the righteousness of British 
conquest, or the uniform justice of British rule in In- 
dia. Of late years, however, the Government of India 
has striven to rectify its errors of the past, and we 
have now accounts of a wise effort to legislate in the 
disaffected province of Sonthal. The semi-savage in- 
habitants of this region were on the verge of revolt in 
consequerce of tyrannous practices on the part of na- 
tive Hindoo landlords and money lenders. Added to 
the evils arising from tenant laws which wholly favored 
the landlord, a debtor and his family could be practi- 
cally enslaved by the lender in case of non-payment, 
and affairs had come to such a pass that the Sonthal 
people were about to cancel their debts and free 
themselves by killing their creditors and oppressors, as 
indeed they did in 1855, when the Government stepped 
in at the nick of time, established tenant- rights, restored 
the ancient village chiefs, and did the best it could in 
the matter of the money-lenders by placing the bor- 
rower in the light of an ignorant person who must ba 
protected, and compelling the lender to be moderately 
reasonable in his demands. Such are some of the ad- 
vantages of centralization, and a paternal form of 
government. Of the disadvantages we constantly hear 
enough. 

French politics are ebbing and flowing about 
M. Thiers as a center ina way which does not convey 
any very specific ideas to the impartial outsider. Nei- 
ther the Legitimists nor the Republicans can be said to 
have gained much strength. But the telegraph has 
suddenly announced a crisis, the party of the Right has 
abandoned M. Thiers, the ministers tendered their 
resignations, but withdrew them, and no explanation 
of the fracas has appeared at this writing. The 
Duc d@’Aumale, Prince of Orleans, made a rather 
telling speech on the Army Bill the other day, in- 
dulging more or less in the heroics about religion and 
filial affection, which have of late become almost an 
epidemic form of expression in the Assembly. Mean- 
while there is some satisfactory work being done by 
somebody, for negotiations looking to the final evacua- 
tion of French territory by the Germans and the pay- 
ment of the remamhing milliards of indemnity. The 
departments of the Marne and the Hante Marne will 
be evacuted as soon as five milliards of the indemnity 
are paid, and the army of occupation will be reduced 
by one-third after the payment of each succeeding 
milliard. The French debt to Switzerland for the sup- 
port of Bourbaki’s army when it retreated over the 
frontier is in course of payment, and will be wholly 
canceled within a short time. This capacity of France 


for meeting her apparently overwhelming financial 


problems is certainly a very encouraging feature of 
her case. ) 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VL, No. 1. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


AN ELECTRIC VALENTINE. 


F that eminent scientific journal, Nature, in- 
dulges now and then in the humorous vein, why 
should we be too serious to imitate it? So we quote 
the following lines, which electricians will easily com- 
prehend, though unskilled readers will need to be re- 
minded that Daniell,” Grove and “‘Smee”’ are the 
names of the inventors of different forms of the gal- 
vanic battery; that an “Ohm” is the standard of 
resistance. Weber the electric current, Volt“ the 
electro motive force, and, Farad the capacity of a 
condenser. Here is the valentine, and its answer, 
which are supposed to pass between two telegraph- 
operators—of course of. opposite sexes; that is the law 
of love and electricity. 


The tendrils of my soul are twined 
With thine, though many a mile apart; 
And thine in close-coiled circuits wind 
Around the magnet of my heart. 


* Constant as Daniell, strong as Grove, 
_ Seething through all its depths, like Smee, 
My heart pours forth its tide of love 
And all its circuits close in thee. 


“Oh! tell me, when along the line 
From my full heart the current flows, 
What currents are induced in thine ? 
One click from thee will end my woes.”’ 


Through many an Ohm the Weber flew, 
And clicked this answer back to me 

“Tam thy Farad, stanch and true. 
Charged to a Volt with love for thee.” 


And now why should we not end in earnest what 
began in joke, by adding some further explanations? 

The first galvanic battery was the “pile” of Volta, 
invented in 1800, and consisting of a certain number of 
pairs of zine and silver plates, separated from each 
other by means of wet cloth. Next came the “gal- 
vanic trough,” which was merely the Voltaic pile placed 
horizontally, the wet cloth being replaced By liquid, 
contained in cells in which the metallic plates were sus- 
pended. Copper was substituted for silver. The prin- 
‘cipal metals stand in the following order from positive 
to negative: Zinc, iron, lead, tin, copper, silver, mer- 
cury, gold, platinum. The farther apart in this series 
are the two substances chosen for a battery, the greater 
the electric tension. Zinc, as the most electro-positive 
-of all the metals, is generally chosen for one pole; the 
other may be anything after iron. Carbon, in the form 
of carefully prepared coke or charcoal, is more electro- 
negative than even platinum; and has therefore come 
largely into use, as we shall presently show. 

The old batteries of Volta and Wollaston, just de- 
scribed, gave intense action at the outset, but soon 
began to weaken. This was mainly due to the fact 
that the two metals were immersed in the same liquid 
(usually very dilute sulphuric or sulphuric and nitric 
acid) which gave rise to much local action from the 
plates, and, by depositing one metal on the surface of 
the other, rapidly checked the action. To obviate this 
trouble, the“ constant batteries’ were invented, which, 
though of various construction, nearly all have this in 
common, that the electro-negative and electro-positive 
plates are dipped in different liquids, and separated by 
à porous partition, through which the electrical action 
takes place. For this partition, Professor Daniell first 
employed an animal membrane (the gullet of an ox) 
but the use of unglazed earthenware is now universal. 
‘To get the-largest surface of plates in the smallest 
space, the plates are made in the form of cylinders. 
Thus an element of a Daniell battery consists of a glass 
cup, containing a solution of copper vitriol (sulphate of 
copper) in which stands a hollow cylinder of copper. 
Within this cylinder is set a porous earthen cup, filled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and in this watered acid, or 
acidulated water, the cylinder of zinc 1s immersed. The 
zinc cylinder of each element is connected by a strip of 
copper with the copper cylinder of the next element, 
throughout the battery. 

In the Bunsen battery, there is a cylinder of carbon 
instead of copper, and the glass contains concentrated 
nitric acid. In the Grove battery, the same acid is em- 
ployed, but platinum foil is used instead of carbon. 
These two batteries are used to produce the brilliant 
effects, such as the burning of the metals, or the elec- 
tric light; but they are not so constant and uniform as 
those which yield less intense action; and moreover, 
they are attended with a serious inconvenience, in the 
evolution of copious fumes of nitrous gas. 

The battery of Mr. Alfred Smee, like that of Daniell, 
is very constant—a fact which recommends them for 
electrotyping and telegraphing. Smee's battery con- 
sists of a plate of silver, covered with black powder of 
platinum, and surrounded with amalgamated zinc. 
The zine being outside, the arrangement is the reverse 
of that of Wollaston, Bunsen, etc. This battery is 
usually so arranged that the metal plates can be lifted 
out of the liquid (dilute sulphuric acid) when not in 
use. This obviates the difficulty from local action, de- 
stroying the plates. 

The bichromate battery contains a solution of bi- 
chromate of potash in water acidulated with one- 
.seventh part of sulphuric acid. It is economical, free 
from unpleasant odor, and always ready for use. 

Farmer's thermo-electric battery (a Boston inven- 
tion, which was exhibited at the Paris Exposition, and 


highly praised in Professor Morse’s Report on Tel- 
egraphic Apparatus) is an ingenious application of the 
well-known principle of the thermo-electric pile, 
namely, the generation of an electrical current by the 
action of heat. In this battery the two substances used 
as the electrodes are German silver for the negative 
poles and an alloy of zinc and antimony for the posi- 
tive pole. The proportions of the zinc and antimony 
are about ninety-six parts of the latter and fifty-three 
of the former, as mixed in the melting-pot. The pairs 
are ranged around a central source of heat—in a small 
battery, an ordinary gas-burner—and, as the outer 
junctions are perpetually cooled by radiation and con- 
duction, the difference in temperature which thus 
arises produces an electric current. These batteries 
require no acid, mercury, or liquids of any kind. They 
can be coupled, like cells, to suit the work they have to 
perform. As compared with other batteries in common 
use, they rank in power as follows: ten Farmer pairs 
equal to one Smee cell in power, twenty-four to one 
Daniell cell and forty-four to one Grove cell. These 
figures also show incidentally the relative power of 
the Smee, Daniell, and Grove cells to be as ten, twenty- 
four and forty-four respectively. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ELIGIOUS LEGISLATION.—The only 

ground on which restrictions on Sunday amuse- 
ments can be defended must be that they are relig- 
iously wrong; a notion of legislation which can never 
be too earnestly protested against. Deorum injuria, 
Diis cu It remains to be proved that society or 
any of its officers hold a commission from On High to 
avenge any supposed offense to Omnipotence which is 
not also a wrong to our fellow creatures. The notion 
that it is one man’s duty that another should be relig- 
ious, was the foundation of all the religious persecutions 
ever perpetrated, and, if admitted, would fully justify 
them. Though the feeling which breaks out in re- 
peated attempts to stop railway traveling on Sunday, 
in the resistance to the opening of museums, and the 
like, has not the cruelty of the old persecutors, the 
state of mind indicated by it is fundamentally the 
same. It is a determination not to tolerate others in 
doing what is permitted by their religion, because it is 
not permitted by the persecutors’ religion.—J. Stuart 
Mill. 

IT CAN BE DONE.—A ‘‘scientist” has at last 
solved the ancient conundrum, “Can an Ethiopian 
change his skin!“ This is the way he proposes to do it: 
The candidate will be first subjected to a bath of alka- 
line water. Having been well cleaned, he is placed in 
a room where a reliable thermometer indicates 120 do- 
grees of Fahrenheit. After fifteen minutes’ baking, the 
partially cooked victim is conducted to a bath of chlo- 
rine water, atthe ordinary temperature. The heat has 
opened all the pores, so that the chlorine flows in and 
reaches the coloring matter. To keep it in, the pores 
must be closed. Toclose the pores, the subject must be 
introduced into an ice celler, where he spends ten min- 
utes in absolute agony, but relative bliss, for the next 
step is to drop his exhausted form into water heated to 
180 degrees. In this the pores open, the chlorine grap- 
ples the coloring matter and departs with it, and our 
colored brother is colored no more. 


Last CHANCE.—A man in Massachusetts had an 
unreasonable grudge, against his minister, that lasted 
twenty-five years. But at last the hand of death 
knocked at the door of the parishioner, and he sent for 
his pastor}, The good man hastily obeyed the summons 
with a solémn delight, as his being thus called showed 
a mellowing of the heart of the dying man which 
promised reconciliation both with heaven and him- 
self. 

“You sent for me:“ he said as he approached the 
bed-side. 

„es,“ answered the dying man, whose breath was 
now short and difficult.—“ I have but a few—a few 
hours to live, and I sent—sent for you to say that—that 
this is your last—your last chance to apologize!“ 


WASTED INGENUITY'—Boverick, the French 
artificer, made a chain of two hundred links, with its 
padlock and key, all weighing together less than the 
third part of a grain. He was also the maker of a lan- 
dau, which opened and shut by springs. This minia- 
ture equipage, with six horses attached to it, a coach- 
man seated on the box, with a dog between his legs, 
four inside, and four outside passengers, a postilion 
riding one of the four horses, was drawn with all the 
ease and safety imaginable by a well-trained flea. The 
inventor and executor of this puerile machine be- 
stowed on it probably as much time as would have 
sufficed to produce Watt's fire-engine or Mongofier’s 
balloon. 


—At a funeral, lately, there stood in the house 
an old-fashioned clock, which, when it finished the 
announcement of the meridian hour, was made to play 
atune. The officiating minister was in the midst of 
his sermon when, noon having arrived, the clock com- 
menced striking twelve. In a very solemn tone he im- 
pressed on his hearers the inevitable flight of time; 
but the exhortation was evidently ineffective, as the 
clock instantly followed with the cheery old notes of 
Take your time, Miss Lucy.“ 


—A characteristic specimen of the hearty sym- 
pathy of the rough and ragged newsboys of New York 
was given by afew of them who contributed ten dol- 


lars in pennies, five-cent pieces, and ten-cent stamps, 
for the relief of Chicago sufferers. As they handed 
over their costly gift to the chairman of one of the 
Relief Committees, their spokesman said: Here, boss, 
is our stamps. We hain’t got much, but we likes to do 
a leetle for Chicarger, now she’s busted up.’’—Chris- 
tian Weekly. ; 


—All the lower animals and most of the insects, 
as far as investigations have been pushed, appear to 
have limbs cn the right side invariably stronger than 
their fellows on the opposite side. Physiologists have 
not yet been able to give a satisfactory solution ofethe 
problem. 


—“ 1 wish you wouldn't give me such short 
weight for my money,“ said a customer to a grocer 
who had an account against him of long standing. 
And I wish you would not give me such long wait for 
mine,“ replied the grocer. 


—A negro who was suspected of surreptitiously 
meddling with his neighbors’ fruit, being caught in a 
garden by moonlight, nonplused his detectors by rais- 
ing his eyes, clasping his hands and piously exclaiming, 
„Good Lord! dis yere darkey can’t go nowheres to 
pray any more widout being ’sturbed.”’ 


—Every man, however good he may be, has a 
yet better man dwelling within him, which is properly 
himself, but to whom, nevertheless, he is often unfaith- 
ful. Itis to the interior and less mutable being that 
we should attach ourselves, not to the changeable 


every-day man.—Von Humboldt. 


—The working men making excavations at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were ordered to stop work 
during the eruption of Vesuvius, as it was expected 
the mountain would give the resurrected remains a 
second burial. 


— The custom of choosing a text as the basis of | 


n sermon is supposed to have originated with Ezra, 


whose manner of conducting public worship is de- 
scribed in Nehemiah viii., 8. 


— Charley, have you been doing anything to 
the piano while I was out? Some of the keys won't 
work at all.“ No, ma, I didn’t do anything to it; 
but Tom said there was a mouse in it, so I got him to 
hold up the top while I put the cat in to catch it, and 
she made such an awful row I thought sure the mouse 
was a goner; but if the old thing won't work, perhaps 
the mouse is in there yet.“ 


Mr. Ruskin doubtless told the truth when he 
said recently, I was good-natured once, but I beg to 
state, in the most positive terms, that Iam now old, 
tired, and very ill-natured.”’ 

—It is a long time since the posthumous writings 
of Buckle were promised to the public; but they have 
not yet seen the light. They are now formally an- 
nounced by the English publishers for speedy publica- 
tion. 


—Two New York sparrows were sacrificed by a 
New Jersey landlord who had heard that they would 
kill mosquitoes. He turned the poor birds loose in his 
house, and next morning only a few feathers and bones 
remained of them, while the mosquitoes sung a cheery 
song of triumph. 


—Two friends meeting, one remarked, ‘‘I have 
just met a man who told me I looked exactly like you.“ 
Tell me who it was, that I may knock him down,“ re- 
plied his friend. Don't trouble yourself,“ said he. 1 
did that myself.“ 

—An Englishman named Charles Henry Sains- 
bury Pickwick has been forced to drop his last name 
in self-defense, owing to the notoriety given to it by 
Dickens. 

—The famine in -Persia is likely to be followed 
by a season of plenty, as the crops are reported to bein 
magnificent condition. 


— Bob, is your sister at home?” Les; but 
she won't see you to-night."’ “Why?” Because she 
said she was going to have one more mess of onions, if 
she never got another beau.”’ 


I think it best not to dispute where there is no 
probability of convincing.’’— Whitefield. 


—Gerald Massey, the poet, is lecturing in Lon- 
don, on Spiritualism, to the doctrines of which heisa 
convert. His wife is the“ medium.“ 


—Mrs. Chas. Kean was so delighted with Miss 
Kate Field’s elocution, that she besought her to adopt 
the stage. 

—Christine Nilsson, according to Swedish papers, 
will be married in July to a French gentleman named 
Rouzan, the honey-moon to be spent in Sweden. 


—White Mountain tourists complain that the 
prices are higher than the mountain. 


—The largest orchard in the world is in Califor- 
nia. It contains 426 acres, and over 75,000 fruit trees. 


—To tella falsehood is like the cut of a saber; 
for, though the wound may heal, the scar of it will 
remain.—Saadi. 

The Canaan Reporter says: Our early peas 
came up this spring in two days after they were 
planted. Anybody's will, if they let the hens run in 
the garden.“ 
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Little Folks. 


BABY ARTHUR. 
BY AUNT FANNY. 
ABY is sitting om grand 's lap, 


and crowing, and pulling her cap ; 
_ Will he? Oh no! he won't take a nice nap.” 


Mouth like a rosebud, and golden his hair, 
Eyes of the clear blue, so perfect and rare, 
All the rest dainty, and dimpled and fair. 


Two little words the baby can say, 
But such a beautiful meaning have they, 
You would not tire to hear them all day. 


et When he says one,—he looks up with delight 
Laughing and crowing with all his wee might, 
Into the face of his mother so bright. 


Presses his golden head close to her breast, 
Cooing his love, as he takes his sweet rest, 
Safe as a bird, in its soft downy nest. 


Oh the wild joy, when on his high throne, 
Father’s broad shoulder, sits baby alone ; 
Music has sounds for it, words there are none! 


Baby is-listening—what does he hear ? 
Sweet and ethereal sounds in the air; 
Angels are singing and whispering there. 
Baby is looking,—what does he see? 

Far in the deep blue empyrean,—three 
Angels, invisible to you and to me. 


Baby is smiling,—the angels above, 
Chanting their glorious anthems of love, 
Smile back, and whisper to my little dove. 


See the white lids, closing over his eyes; 
Then they are raised in sweet drowsy surprise 
When in the cradle and rocking he lies. 


Now Baby sleeps. On each beauteous limb, 
Dappled and flushed—is a warm pinky gleam. 
Tender and sweet is his lullaby hymn— 


Hush my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed; 

Heavenly blessings without number— 
Gently falling on thy head.” 


Soft kisses follow, and heart-prayers that we 
May by our child, be brought nearer to Thee— 
“ Nearer our God to thee, nearer to thee.” 


A QUEER LITTLE FELLO . 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


SN’T it a queer little fellow who knows every- 
thing as soon as he’s born, and builds a house for 
himself before he’s one day old? 

Everything about him is curious. To begin with, he 
lives at the bottom or a pond or river. At first he was 
nothing but a tiny atom of a green egg, stuck to the 
stem of some weeds under the water. After awhile 
the egg burst open, out crawled Mr. Worm, and pro- 
ceeded at once to look for building materials. 

You see, except his head and neck, which are pro- 
tected by a hard covering, he is a soft little worm, and 
he wouldn't live long in the same pond with fish, and 
bugs, and spiders, who have nothing to do but to eat, 
and are always hungry, unless hé had a safe home. 

So, of course, he goes the first thing to building. 

There are several branches of the family, and they 
all build droll little houses, though they’re not all alike. 
One of them hunts up two dead leaves, and glues them 
together in such a way as to leave a nice cozy home be- 
tween them. It’s perfectly safe; for who would sus- 
pect an old dead leaf of being anybody’s house? 

Another of the family builds of stems of grass, cut off 
and fastened together side by side, till they look like a 
bundle of straw. 

A third member of this interesting family wants a 
more elegant house, so he takes tiny atoms of shells, 
often with the owner inside, glues them together, and 
lives in a shell house. 

Others use grains of sand, and tiny stones. In fact, 
there seems no end to the different things these indus- 
trious little fellows find to build of. 

No sooner is the house done than Mr. Worm moves 
in. He don’t have to wait for painters and furniture- 
men—happy fellow! He just goes in and fastens him- 
self there by means of a pair of hooks he has at the 
end of his tail, and then he’s ready to live. 

The next thing is something to eat. So he starts off, 
taking his house with him, to hunt up some bits of 
green stuff, or some atom of a worm smaller than he is. 

But strange things happen to this bit of a worm at 
the bottom of the pond. His life is full of wonderful 
adventures. If he was bigger, he'd be the wonder of 
the world. 

After eating as much as he can,—stuffing himself, in 
fact,—Mr. Worm thinks it’s time to retire from the 
gay world; so he finishes his house, by hanging before 
ita silk door,—no loose curtain, but a tightly-woven 
— which he spins and fastens carefully on every 

e. 

Now, whether he goes to sleep in his comical little 
house, or what he does, nobody knows, because nobody 
can peep in, youknow. But something goes on there 
in the dark; for after awhile the little prisoner opens 
the door, comes out of his house, crawls up the stem of 
some weeds till he is out of water, and then you'd 
never guess what happens! 

Why, his old skin just splits open, and he pulls him- 
self out,—no longer a miserable little worm, but a gor- 
geous four-winged Caddice-fly, dressed in a neat suit of 


brown. And he cares no more for the bottom of the 
pond, and his old straw or shell house. He sails off on 
the air, a gay, dancing fly. 

You know, I told you he was rather greedy when he 
lived in the little house down under the water. Well, 
I think he was not so much to blame for eating as much 
as he could, after all; for what he had then was the 
last mouthful he ever ate. 

You can hardly believe it, but you would in a minute 
if you could see him with the help of a microscope. 
For with all his four gauzy wings, and splendid great 
eyes, he has no mouth. 

Of course, he hasn’t the least desire to eat. He just 
flies over the water, or runs about on it, as, no doubt, 
you've often seen him, for a few hours, and then dies— 
of old age. / 

Before the Mamma Caddice-fly dies, however, she is 
careful to go down under water, and glue her odd 
little green eggs to some water plant, so that they will 
be sure to hatch out into soft little worms, such as she 
was herself before she got her wings. 

And these curious little creatures, who have such 
wonderful lives, are not an inch long. 


‘THE FRIENDLY HORSE. 
BY AUNT NELLY. 


FRIEND of mine told me a story a little 

while ago which interested me so much that I 
want to tell it to all my little friends. This gentleman 
owned a fine horse, which was very fond of him and 
would come from the pasture at the sound of his voice, 
and follow him about like a dog. Well, at one time the 
horse became lame and was obliged to stay in his stable 
and net be used for many weeks, and it was during this 
time that Mr. C. became interested to see how much 
the horse knew and how kind his sympathies were. An 
old cat had made her nest upon the scaffold just above 
the horse’s manger, and had laid there her little family 
of five kittens, to bring them up under good tuition I 
svppose. She and the horse got on nicely for some 
days. She jumped down into his manger, and went off 
for food, and then came back and leaped up to her kit- 
tens again. But one morning she rolled off into the 
manger, with her foot bleeding, and badly hurt, so 
that she could scarcely crawl; but she managed to limp 
away on three feet and get her breakfast; but when 
she came back she was entirely unable, to get up to 
her kittens, and what do you think she did? (My 
friend happened to be there at the time and saw this 
done.) She lay down at the horse’s feet, and mewed 
and looked up, and mewed and looked up, several 
times, till at last, Pony, seeming to understand her 
wants, reached down, took the cat in his teeth, and 
tosecd her up on to the scaffold to her kittens, 
who, I doubt not, were glad enough to see her. 
This, Mr. C. told me, he saw repeated morning after 
morning. Kit would roll off into the manger, go and 
get her breakfast, come back, and be tossed up to her 
family by the kind horse, who must have understood 
cat language, and been willing to listen to it. And do 
not such lessons teach us, dear children, if horses and 
cats are kind to each other in trouble, children who 


know so much more ought certainly to be more ten- 


der to each other, and very thoughtful of dumb ani- 
mals ? 


THE WHISPERER, 


NCLE JOE, being ‘“‘stumped” by the chil- 
dren to tell a story about a birch-tree, began as 
follows :— 

There was once a lovely princess who had a fairy 
for a godmother. This young priacess was slender, 
graceful, and very fair to behold. She usually dressed 
in green, green being her favorite color. 

This pretty creature would have been a great favor- 
ite but for her very troublesome habit of whispering. 
She had always some wenderful news, or seemed to 
have, which everybody must hear privately; so no 
wonder that she came to be known, at last, by the 
name of The Whisperer. 

Nov this conduct was very displeasing to the old 
fairy, who, being of a hasty temper, would often be- 
come angry and scold and threaten her, though, when 
good-natured, she would smile most pleasantly upon 
her and drop gold in her path. 

“The princess, as may be imagined, liked to see her- 
self well dressed, and every year she saved up th? gold 
which her godmother had dropped, and spun and wove 
herself a fine golden mantle. The fairy was quite will- 
ing to find her in gold to spin, and all would have gone 
well only for the habit above mentioned, which habit, 
I will say in passing, was very strong upon her in breezy 
weather. 

But one day the old lady, who was, as has been re- 
marked, of rather a hasty turn, became so provoked 
that she lost all patience with the Whisperer, and, 
touching her with her wand, changed her, quick as 
thought, to a slender green tree. 

„Now stand there, and whisper to the winds!’ cried 
the angry fairy. 

“And sure enough she did. The pretty, graceful 
tree did stand and whisper to the winds ever after, but 
always saved up sunshine enough, through the long 
summer days, to weave for itself a golden mantle, and 
when decked in that was as pleased as a tree could be, 
to see itself so fine ! 

And that’s the way, so I've been told,“ said Uncle 
Joe, laughing, “that birch-trees began! Go into the 
woods any time when there’s a light breeze stirring, 


and you may hear them whispering, whispering, whis- 
pering! They never fail, however, to save up sun- 
shine enough, through the long summer days, to weave 
for themselves fine golden mantles. But these fine 
golden mantles are sure to be spoiled by a rough old 
king who comes this way every year, storming and 
raging and making a great bluster. He gives thom 
white ones instead, but they are not so pretty. 

“Say, my little children, do you know who this old 
king is?’—Mrs. A. M. Diaz, in Our Young Folks. 


THE FIRST POCKET. 


HAT is this tremendous noise? 
What can be the matter? 
Willie’s coming up the stairs 
With unusual clatter. 
Now he bursts into the room, 
Noisy as a rocket: 
*“ Auntie! I am five years old 
And I've got a pocket! 


Eyes as round and bright as stars; 
Cheeks like apples glowing ; 

Heart that this new treasure fills 
Quite to overflowing. 

Jack may have his squeaking boots; 
Kate may have her locket: 

T ve got something better yet,— 

I have got a pocket! 


All too fresh the joy te make 
Emptiness a sorrow : 

Little hand is plump enough 
To fill it—till to-morrew. 

And, e’er many days were o'er, 
Strangest things did stock it: 
Nothing ever came amiss 

To this wondrous pocket. 


Leather, marbles, bits of string, 
Licorice-sticks and candy, 
Stones, a ball, his pennies too: 
It was always handy. 

And, when Willie’s snug in bed, 
Should you chance to knock it, 
Sundry treasures rattle out 
From this crowded pocket. 


Sometimes Johnny's borrowed knife 
Found a place within it: 

He forgot that he had said, 

“T want it just a minute.” 

Once the closet-key was lost ; 

No one could unlock it: 

Where do you suppose it was? 
Down in Willie’s pocket! 


Puzzles or Answers should “ Ed Ohristian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and — 
2 les. Answers, to be must 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BIBLICAL GEGGRAPRHY. 
letters. 
1, 14, 15, 10, a valley near Jerusalem. 
2, 6, 6, 14, 1, a city of Nimrod. 
3, 14, 5, 13. 14, a son of Ishmael. 
5, 12, 1, a river near Babylon. 
6, 15, 14, 12, 1, 14, an island in Paul's travels. 
7, 6, 2, 15, a name found in Proverbs. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 15, a wilderness in Judea. 
10, 15, 2, 17, a province in Persia. 
II. 14, 17, 4, a place of lamentation. 
15, 14, 13, 16, 2, a city of Crete. 
17, 2, 3, 11, 16, a plain in Hebron. 
The whole are two important cities, 


A variety, new in genera and species, 
Dedicated to the arboriculturist, L’ Etrangere. 
(J.) The penalty tree; .) The tree for the head, 
G.) The tree that is use ful in making a bed; 
(4.) The tree for the fencer ; 6.) The tree for the tailor; 
(6.) The tree that is longed for by every sailor; 
g.) The tree of the dairy ; (8.) The tree of the well; 
.) The tree of rent garments for beggar or swell ; 
(10.) The tree most vexatious to eye and to nose; 
(Il.) The tree that's allied to the early spring rose: 
(12.) The tree that on Sisera's head once fell; 
(A.) The tree that on tree is oft seen to dwell; 
(14.) The tree that is finer than all other trees. 
Pray tell me the names of these trees, if you please. 


A 8STAR-FISH. 
The five points of the star form a fish. Radiating from a 
common center you will find the 
Ist star ray a tide, 
2d star ray an organ of sense, 
3d star ray a woman's name, 
4th star ray a portion of time, 
5th star ray a tree. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
NGDI)LAN G(ELI 


Mrs. MA vo. 


Vivo. 


DIN 
LN 
PLN 
DBP 
PDI 
NGP 


GBA FLORA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE . 
Burted Words.—" The eye that mocketh at his father and 8282332 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
young eagles shall eat it. —BUNN V. VIVO. 
Tree Puzzle No. 3.—(1.) Sil ry elm; (2.) nettle wood co 
4.) man-go ; (5.) sandal ; (5. almona (all monde) ; re) cot 
palm; (10.) aspen; (II.) locust; yew (you); (13.) wormweod; 
I.) mace ; (15.) logw 
Alternations.—({1.) armadillo, rail; (2.) sall; 
load; (4) gorilla, oil; (6.) ounce, one; Abt; C. 
load oun one; rabble, ADE; (7) 
Enigma— Benjamin — 
Pueale for the Littlé Ones.— Nat, take your hat and bat and pat thst 
{at cat that vat the met De the watehing thas 


— 
PUZZLES. 
| 
| 
| 
TREE PUZZLE. | 
Bunny. 
LB 
BG 
| 
— — 


and fighters alike pant. 
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Public Opinion. 


WHAT THE HONEST MAN SHOULD DO NOW. 
[From the Nation.] 
HAT are honest men to do now? 
Well, if there is nothing else of- 
fered—if the Democratic Convention 
commits the absurdity of raising the 
old white hat as its standard at Balti- 
more, the only thing for Republicans of 
our way of thinking to do is to choose 
the less of two evils, and vote for General 
Grant. We expect no improvement in 
the Administration from him; we do not 
look at his hands for the removal of any 
of the existing abuses; we know of no 
answer to any of the weighty and rea- 
sonable objections made to his Adminis- 
tration; but we do know, as near as may 
be, what he will do; we know, at least, 
the worst he willdo. The probabilities 
are that, the temptations connected with 
renomination over, he will on many 
points change for the better. Moreover— 
and this is the most important point of 
all—if he is re-elected, there will be no 
general redistribution of offices, and no 
financial disturbance. What Greeley 
would do, and what the motley crew 
whom he would lead to Washington 
would do, nobody knows. 
A SHORT METHOD WITH THE INDIANS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 
S the mind of the gentle savage 
is incapable of containing more 
than one idea ata time, the Indian 
Commissioners have done well to pur- 
chase more than eighty miles of Dolly 
Varden goods for the Aborigines, to 
clothe them withal. Lo and his squaw, 
and the young ladies of the Lo family 
will be puzzled all summer to know what 
‘Dolly Varden’’ means, and they will 
hunt the circulating libraries in search of 
knowledge, and pester every passer-by 
with inquiries, as assiduously as the pale- 
faced young women of the period have 
done to the more civilized world. Mean- 
time they will forget the ambush and the 
scalping-knife, and hair will grow on 


heads else doomed to the savage depila- | 


tory. This is really the shrewdest thing 
done by the Indian Commission, and the 
latest fashions are, moreover, carried over 
to the Yellowstone and Big Horn, and 
the unsuspecting red man is introduced 
to a new method of shortening his days 
and bringing about that extermination 
for which philanthropists, frontiersmen 
Spotted Tail 
and Light of the Wigwam may indeed 
bave a brief triumph in the splendors of 
their new finery, and the Yankton belles 


and beaux may take a coppery delight in 


imitating the jeunesse dorée of the cities 
and the seaside, but they know little 
how much of danger and pain lurk in 
the very flowers wherewith they deck 
themselves. As beaus kill more than 
bullets, as corsets slaughter more than 
corsairs, and Fashion is the Juggernaut 


Of all ages, remorselessly slaying her de- 


votees, with Dolly Vardens’’ among 
the Indians will come parties and balls, 
and late hours and flirtations and dissi- 
pations, and ennuiand death. The sav- 
age is doomed. Philanthropy has done 
this thing. It has found a shorter 
metbod than a Pigan massacre. 

POLITICAL CARICATURES. 

From Lippincott’s for July.] 
ITH the thickening of the po- 
litical atmosphere, and the im- 
pending shower of candidates for office, 
the caricaturists have appeared in force; 
and the question arises, as it periodically 
does in such circumstances, concerning 
the legitimate use of caricature ahd the 
limits to which it should be carried. For 
most persons this question is readily de- 
‘cided by an appeal to their own personal 
prejudices; those caricatures which ridi- 
cule their candidates are outrageous, 
while those holding the candidates of the 
opposite party up to scorn are admira- 
ble. Such a method of deciding this 
question, though it has the merit of sim- 
plicity, is yet hardly such a one as meets 
the requirements for a philosophic con- 
sideration of the matter. After all, 


though caricaturing may in special in- 
stances appeal to our personal feelings, 
yet it is almost always a vulgar style of 
argument; and when it pleases us we are 
-even then somewhat ashamed of the 


pleasure it gives us. Like the “ thin par- 
titions’’ which divide great wits from 
madness, the gentlemanly and the vulgar 
uses of caricature lie closely side by side, 
and it is only on the culture of the artist 
himself that any reliance can be placed 
for an instinctive use of the one and the 
avoidance of the other style. It is spe- 
cifically, however, in the general culture 
of the public that the conditions are to be 
found which will supplant the demand 
for the vulgar style. Already the exag- 
geration of personal defects, which was 
formerly considered legitimate, has be- 
come disgusting to all. A comparison, 
for example, of Gilray’s caricatures dur- 
ing Napoleon’s time with those of Leech 
will illustrate how surely, though slowly, 
our growth in social culture exercises a 
restraint over the unbridled imagination 
of the artists of caricature. 
THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 
[Dr. Holland, in Scribner’s for July.) 
HE most religious and earnest of 
the Catholic clergy of Europe lament 
the fact that the Sunday of their Church 
and their several countries is a day of 
amusement. They see, and they publicly 
acknowledge, that without the English 
and American Sabbath they work for the 
spiritual benefit of their people at a sad 
disadvantage. It is this European Sab- 
bath, or Sunday, which we are told is to 
come to America at last through her 
foreign population. We hope not. We 
would like to ask those who would re- 
joice in its advent, how much it has done 
for the countries where it exists. Go to 
Italy, France, Spain, Ireland—toany part 
ot dermany, Catholic or Infidel, and find 
if possible any people so temperate, pure, 
chaste, truthful and benevolent as the 
Sabbath-keeping communities of Amer- 
ica. It cannot be done. The theater, the 
horse-race, the ball, the cricket-ground, 
the lager-beer saloon, have nothing in 
them that can take the place of the insti- 
tutions of religion. They are established 
and practiced in the interests of the ani- 
mal, and not at all in the interest of the 
moral and intellectual side of humanity. 
They can neither build up nor purify. 
They minister only to thoughtlessness 
and brutality. So much, then, seems ob- 
vious: Ist. That we cannot do without 
Sunday as a day of physical and mental 
rest; 2nd. That either as a consequence 
or a concomitant, moral and spiritual 
improvement goes always with the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a religious day; 
and 3rd. That Sunday, as a day of 
amusement simply, is profitless to the 
better and nobler side of human nature 
and human life. 

Now the questions relating to the open- 
ing of parks, libraries, reading-rooms, 
etc., in great cities on Sunday, are not 
moral or religious questions at all,—they 
are prudential, and are to be settled by 
experiment. It is to be remembered that 
there are large numbers of the young in 
all great cities who have no home. They 
seep in little rooms, in which in winter 
they have no fire, and can never sit with 
comfort. They are without congenial 
society. They have not the entrée of 
other homes; and they must go some- 
where, and really need to go somewhere. 
Christian courtesy does much to bring 
them into Christian association, and 
ought to do a thousand times more. The 
least it can do is to open all those doors 
which lead to pure influences and to the 
entertainment of the better side of hu- 
man nature. A man who seeks the soci- 
ety of good books, or the society of those 
who love good books, or chooses to wan- 
der out for the one look at nature and 
the one feast of pure air which the week 
can give him, is not to be met by bar or 
ban. Whatever feeds the man and ig- 
nores or starves the brute is to be fostered 
as a Christian agency. The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath. That is not religion, but pagan 
slavery, which makes of Sunday a pen- 
ance and a sacrifice. It is better thata 
man be in a library than alone all the 
time. It is better that he wander in the 
park than even feel the temptation to 
enter a drinking-saloon or a brothel. 
The Sunday horse-car is justified in that 
it takes thousands to church who could 
hardly go otherwise. The open library 
is justified in that it is a road which leads 
in a good direction. The roads devoted 
to Sunday amusement lead directly away 


from the Christian Church. All pure 
ways are ways that tend upward, toward 
God and heaven. 


RADICAL RELIGIO@S DISCUSSIONS. 


(From a Woman's Letter in The Poet at the Break- 
fast Table, Atlantic for July.) 


HEN these matters are talked 
about before persons of different 
ages and various shades of intelligence, I 
think one ought to be very careful that his 
use of language does not injure the sensi- 
bilities, perhaps blunt the reverential feel- 
ings, of those who are listening to him. 
.I want to remind you that re- 
Ugion is not a matter of intelleotual lux- 
ury to those of us who are interested in 
it, but something very different. It is 
our life, and more than our life; for that 
is measured by pulse-beats, but our relig- 
ious consciousness partakes of the Infin- 
ite, toward which it is constantly yearn- 
ing. It is very possible that a hundred 
or five hundred years from now the forms 
of religious belief may be so altered that 
we should hardly know them. But the 
sense of dependence on Divine influence, 
and the need of communion with the un- 
seen and eternal, will be then just what 
they are now. It is not the geologist’s 
hammer, or the astronomer’s telescope, 
or the naturalist’s microscope, that is 
going to take away the need of the hu- 
man soul for that Rock to rest upon 
which is higher than itself, that Star 
which never sets, that all-pervading Pres- 
ence which gives life to all the least mov- 
ing atoms of the immeasurable universe. 
Almost every human being, how- 
ever vague his notions of the Power ad- 
dressed, is capable of being lifted and 
solemnized by the exercise of public 
prayer. When I was a young girl we 
traveled in Europe, and I visited Ferney 
with my parents; and I remember we all 
stopped before a chapel, and I read upon 
its front—I knew Latin enough to under- 
stand it, lam pleased to say—Deo erexit 
Voltaire. I never forgot it; and know- 
ing what a sad scoffer he was dt most 
sacred things, I could not but be im- 
pressed with the fact that even he was 
not satisfied with himself, until he had 
shown his devotion in a public and last- 
ing form. 

We all want religion sooner or later. I 
am afraid there are some who have no 
natural turn for it, as there are persons 
without an ear for music, to which, if I 
remember right, I heard one of you com- 
paring what you called religious genius. 
But sorrow and misery bring even these 
to know what it means, in a great many 
instances. I know as well as you 
must that there are many articles of be- 
lief clinging to the skirts of our time 
which are the bequests of the ages of ig- 
norance that God winkedat. But for all 
that I would train a child in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, according 
to the simplest and best creed I could dis- 
entangle from those barbarisms, and I 
would in every way try to keep up in 
young persons that standard of reverence 
for all sacred subjects which may, with- 
out any violent transition, grow and 
ripen into the devotion of later years. 

LORD RUSSELL AND THE TRENT AFFAIR. 

[From the London Spectator.) 

N the course of his speech on the 
Alabama Claims, Lord Russell, as 
usual, became historic, and went back to 
his own share in the Trent affair, declar- 
ing that when he demanded the rendition 
of Messrs. Slidell and Mason, he told Lord 
Lyons to add, that if they were not soon 
given up, “the matter might assume a 
very serious aspect.“ He told the story in 
order to add, that asking Lord Lyons the 
other day whether this had produced un- 
comfortable relations between him and 
Mr. Seward, Lord Lyons replied that, on 
the contrary, it had made their relations 
much more friendly, whence, argued 
Lord Russell, the Americans do really 
like “ pluck.” Lord Granville's reply 
shows how curiously imperfect is the 
theoretically perfect responsibility of 
Cabinets. He said that the Cabinet had 
known nothing of the threat with which 
Lord Russell had directed Lord Lyons to 
accompany his demand, and that Lord 
Russell was probably responsible for it. 
Yet one would think that if Cabinets are 
collectively responsible for anything in 
the world, it would be for the precise na- 
ture of a message which they all know to 


be not unlikely to end in war. 


Groceries, 


For the week ending June 22.] 


GROCERS’ Fase ¢ AND Sum. 
MARY, corrected by the American Grocer, 1 
William Street, N. v. 

Fruits. 

— @1 2 

Imperial .... @1 6 La 748 22 

n... 0 @16 f Bxs.l 1 

Hyson.. 0 61 10 gr Bxs... 

Twankay... % @ # alencia.. 12 

Japan ....... 40 @1 0 Lo'se Mus- 

ong...... 0 6100 catel.... .. 3 35 40 

0 6100 Seed! 50 7 

Prunes: 

Rio, Ordi y. 2 @ 22%] New....... 9K 
23 @ Bs e 8 
Prime..... 238 24 Curra 
Choice 4 @ AK 9 

Maracai @ es Citrons..... 42 @ 

Java.Brown 3 @ 2 Canned Fruit, &c. 

Mocha. 8 @ & 35 

Spices. 2-Ib 235 @28 

Allspice.... 15 @ 16 

Pepper...... 21 2 BID... 2% 22 

Cinnamon @ 100 el 

Nutmegs....115 @1 18 2-lb cans: 

Cloves....... 2 @ 2% Corn........ 33 

Ginger 11 15 {Li 2% 

Mace........ 1@ @16 | Pine apples? 50 62 

r. Peas. 300 @323 

Crushed 4%@ 14% | Cherries....330 00 

Powdered . %@ Gr’n Gages.60 @6 

Granulated. 13X | BI’kbe 175 @20 

@ 15% | Cove Oyst’s.2 3% 2 0 
2ke 12 1 Ib . 150 1 00 
Lobsters 320 

C, Yellow 11% | Pkid Oyst’s 
rown...... * in Glass. 4 50 @5 0 
In hhds Cond. Milk, 

Porto Rico. 9%@ per case. ne 

Demara ll @ 11% Rice. 

Muscovado. 10 | Carolina 10 
In boxes tna. 8 

10% 12 | Rangoon 718 7 

ola 

N. Orleans. © @ &% Castile 

— — 2 @ ® White @ 19 

Dem @ 4 Mottled ke 16 

English 35 @ Domestic @ Ws 

mily : 

Gold. yrup 338 10 
0 yrup e's @ 

Sugarhouse % @ 4 „ Ole- 

Salt. 1 
Per sack Dobbin’s 

Ashton’s.. @3 40 Electric... 12 13 

Marshall's. .2@ @2 6 

Worth’gton2 @ @2 6 Laundry... 6 @ 9 

In sm. ke 8 @ 8%! Pat. Goss. 10 @ WK 
“ Po’kts 5 @ 5, Corn Stareh 

Ground, per for culina- 
doz. in sm ry use..... 10 @ 11 
bo kes 1 10 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 
(Week ending June 22.) 


Teas.—Business in invoices very light, 
waiting for lower prices. In W ion of the re- 
moval of the duty on July Ist, aged ocers 


rters and ulators, but lover prices are 
ooked for dur! g July. 1 The new crop of Brazils 
has already — vo Rio, 


Spices are all firmly held with e — tion of Cassia. 
Zanzibar Spices, viz: Cloves, Clove Stems and Bird 
— — are high and still advancing. Other ki 
unchanged. Sugar.—Kefined has vanced 2@2 

in consequence of the Seo of — 41 cera. 


s are very 
Grocery des Of raw st are alac are Tittle nighae 
under 2 per gallon advance 
in ve Small su An T gaiion vance 
is asked. Fi Fades Porto 1 lish 
Island are and in demand. Syra all 
des are firm, the production being panes 
the strike. Rice in good demand, prices 
changed. Salt quiet,in view of the 1—. 48 
duty after August Ist. ite.—Foreign dried un- 
changed. Late advices of this season’s Raisin crop 
are weey favorable. Duty-paid goods affected by 
the change in the tariff, are weak. 


Produce. 


[For the week ending June 2]. 


By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, &c.. 


Flour and Meal.—The general market 157 
been dull and lower; sales aff Foye 
the fresh arrivals and warm weat arrivals leas 
at close of the week. Receipts for the week, 77,000 
bbis.; exports, 20.587 bbis.; sales, 44,286 bbls. Since 
Jan. 1, 1872, the receipts were 266,055 bbls. less, and 
the exports 492 3 bbis. less than during the same 

riod in 1871. The shipments from the Lake 

Orts indicate free arrivals for the coming week. 
We quote Superfine State and Western at 5 75 

62; No. 2 1 1 Extra State at 6 S@ 
725; Fancy State ©; Western Round 
Hoop Ehipping ut 6 That 20 Ohio and Indiana R'ad 

26 Spring Trade 


Fancy, at 7 25@9 25; Ind., Ohio and Mich. * 

Amber, at 7 75@9 25; Ind., Ohio and Mich 

Wheat at 8 505 10 75; Genesee and Oswego Extras 

at 8 75 10 7 751 St. Louis and Southern Ulinois at 

7 00@13 OO; Virginia and Baltimore Extra, 5 toc 

7 N 1000; Sout a 

. Rye Flour, fine 2 ne, at 1988 
t 5 We@6 Low Grades Western 


GRAIN. 
Wheat.—Dull and lower. Receipts f 


period in 1. The exports since Jan., 1872, were 
5.004.728 bush. less than during the same riod 
in. 1871 ote North-Western Club a 


afioat ; #178 for White se in bond in store. 
Nominally lower for Red and Amber Winter; uo 
transactions. 

Corn. fair export demand. for 
steam; 65@066 for sail. Mixed Western; Ne. for Vel 
low Western: 76 . for Common to Choice te; 
We. nominal for Southern White, closed quiet. 

PROVISIONS 
ster. There some improvement the tone 


140 16. Common — r do., 
W Grease But- 


ter k estern, &@lic.; and 

er, 7 

Cheese. The recetpte fc for the week were 46.059 

boxes, and sin boxes, agai 
£52 boxes for the —— i riod in — 
expo for the week w 

since Jan. 1. 16,111,354 lbs., ‘agaist 


for the correspond ng peri 
been a decline of one shilling per. cwt. since last 
rt. Closed Li 1 at . 


me 7 
with men ave 
2 at Fort Fort 


— 
| 
0 
| 
| 
| currency. Coffees are still firmly held im- 
| 
| | | | 
were 222.044 bush., and since Jan. I. 1872, 2,065,087 
bush.. being 3,759,014 bush. less than for same 3 
| Receipts for the week, 16,75: pkgs., and since Jan 
1. 1872, 282,237 pkes.., for corres- 
| ponding period in 1871. or week were 
4 3,52 Ibs. The demand is r and an 
Improved export movement. estern accumu- 
lates, but State receipts are light. Quoted—State 
Pails, 180 .; State Half-Tub, Selected 
State, e.; Prime Yellow State Firkir 0 
State Welsh, X@2c.; Common to 


26, 1872. 
Financial. 


For the week ending June 22d. 


GOLD declined during the week, the general dull- 
ness combining with a decline in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate to 3 per cent. to favor lower prices. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS have not been in sharp de- 
mand this week, and transactions have been mode- 
rate at drooping rates. On Wednesday the offer- 
ings at the Treasury were . 104, 70. of which 
$024,900 were accepted. 

STATE BoNDs have shown more activity, South 
Carolina, Arkansas and Tennessee being the favor- 
ites. Dealings in South Carolina’s were so heavy 
that prices declined a little, but Tennessees sold 
1% per cent. higher than at any time this year. 
RAILROAD BONDS continue inactive, but dealers 
are anticipating a lively business early in July. 

MONEY is still easy at 3 to 5 per cent. for call 
loans, with government collaterals. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE tends toward lower rates, 
the quotations averaging \ per cent. lower than 
they were a week ago. 

THE BANKS.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 


June 2. Differences. 
Loans. $292,806,800 Inc., 4,02. 
Specie, „ 992,00 Dec., 387,700 
Circulation, .. 27,528,100 Inc., 8.8 
Deposits, . Dec., 64,500 
Legal Tender, 53,929,400 Dec., 1,495,100 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 


(lowest, 180. 1K. 
U. , N. 113, 113,112 112% 
U. S. 6s, "81, coup. ........... 1D , 1194, 
. 8. 5-20, . op 115,115 4 115, 114 1145 
D. 8. 5-20, "64. 
V. S. 5-20, W. coup........ 113,15, 115.1 114% 
U. S. 5-20, W. coup., new....... 115.115,11, 16. 
U. &. 5-20, W. coup... . 117%, 117% L174 in 
es ee eee 110K. 110%,110'4 110 
U. 8. 10-40, coup........ 111%, W111 
N. V. C. & H. R. con. NM. NM. NN. 97% 
N. v. C. & H. R. con. sertp. NM. NH. N. NM. NN. N 
Harlem — 124,121, 1203¢ ,120, 116 
75% 7544 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 774.771 
Lake Shore scrip............. NM. 92 492% 
Rock Island.............. 110, 11034 , 100% , 10944 , 110K, 
e 75. 75K. 78K. 75 
Union Puciſfſe. BBG SBM 


Dry Goods. 


For the week ending June 22d. 


Prints. Brown Sheetings & 
American 614 Shirtings. 
ue 9 * Atlantic 15 
Freemans 0 2 Pacific Extra...... 4 

mA 

1 Indi ian Head...... 447 
rnoldw ss O | 4-4 Cabot A........... 36 
0% | 4-4 Atlantic L........ 344 
American. Indian Orchard 
Dun nel II | 4-4 Broadway......... 12 
— 112 2 Dwight W 
| 4-4 Mass BB.........1 
eo... * 
mpsons 0 In rch’ 2 
— — Orch’d W. 12 
Spragues Purple. 30 Mass. 
Amosk eng 10 0 Indian Heud 12's 
Mallar 7 — 1274 Ticks. 
Glasgow ...........-. 13\ | Brunswick ........... 12 
14 | Amoskeag D 
Lancaster ——U— 14 
53 
Delaines. “ CA..." 
Pacific, & EU Hamilton 10 
Alpaca 1 usire 
Printed Armures Stripes. 

rills, 10 
Indian Ore 13 13 
Newmarket........... Haymaker 114 

epper ell. 
— 
n „„ eee 
Maronville, paper... 1 — 12 
F. S. & Sons. aay mek BB. TT 
Victory III.. BY, — 2 
Bleached Cottons. 
K Elater | Cumberland.......... 137 
Thorndike C........ 244 | Star No. 18............ 
m. Gt. Fulle A.....145¢ Fark &............ 
N. V. Min... 2 

Blackstone........ 15 

Amoskecg A...... 1 * 154 
00 
or 
. — 2 Farmers & Mech's 24 
en 82 — 
mont’ Willimantic 355 
R..... . | Holyoke.............. 
Bien d. Flannels. 
— 574 
— 24 Belvidere A 
1 neta, 
Reynolds, plain 70 D. R. BS) 
ue & bro. 75 Kentacky Jeans. 
Munson, cadet mix..70 | Hillsides.............. * 
brown...... Cohocton............. 5 
bl £0 2 


— — — — 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HARVEY A. S. Hatcs. 
FISK & HATSH, BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU-8T., New YORK. 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAII- 


ROAD, extending from the Chesapeake Bay . 


to the Ohio River, and connecting at its eastern 
terminus with European and coastwise lines of 
steamers, and at the western termini with 
12,000 miles of inland river routes, as well as 
the whole railread system of the West, North- 
west and Southwest, 30,000 miles in extent, is 
now nearly finished, and within the present 
year will be prepared for extensive business 
in the transportation of products between the 
principal cities at the West and the Atlantic 
coast cities, for which (TS SHORT LINE AND LOW 
GRADES RENDER IT PECULIARLY FAVORABLE. 
It also affords a new outlet for a large and su- 
perior agricultural territory, and opens to 
market the richest coal and iron deposits on 
this Continent, besides traversing a beautiful 
and picturesque country abounding in medic- 
inal Springs and Summer resorts. 

We have for sale on behalf of the Company, 
and recommend as a substantial and secure in- 
vestment, the remainder of their 

SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 

Secured by mortgage on the whole railroad 
line, equipment, franchises, &c. Principal re- 
deemable in coin, 1899; interest payable, also 
in gold, May and November; denominations, 
$1,000, $500 and $100, coupon or registered. 
Price $4 and accrued interest. Full informa- 
tion furnished on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


I WILL SEND GRATIS one of our elegant Pat- 
ent Bolster Spring Bed Bottoms to any person 
— up a club of 6 at $3. One to any ad- 

ress on receipt of $i, and to Clergymen on re- 
ceipt of $5. Packs in small bundle, as first- 
class freight. 33 only one mattress, no 
bolster. See cut in ( hristian Union, June 5th. 
Equal to any I ever used.“ D. Meta. Un- 
surpussed at any price.“ * Daily 
“ Hest ever invented. — Dan 
dress, with inside measure of „ or for Cir- 
cular, Kev. HENRY BAKER, 326 ith Ave. bp N. Ee 


THE 


— 


7-30 GOLD LOAN. 


The Large sales of Northern Pacific 
7-30 Gold Bonds show their popularity 
with investors, and we recommend 
them to the public because of their 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY, both as a first- 
class Railroad Security and a Real Es- 
tate Mortgage on lands worth twice 
the amount of the proposed Loan. 

The Bonds have thirty years to ran— 
payable, principal and interest in gold 
—exempt from United States Tax to 
the Holder—are a first and only mort- 
gage on the Road and its earnings, and 
upon 50,000,000 acres of land —mainly 
agricultural, timbered, and mineral. 


The United States Government has 
made secure the payment of the Bonds 
by this ample Land Grant. 


The Bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $10,000 Coupon and 
Registered, and are sold at par and in- 
terest in Currency. 

All Marketable Securities received 
in exchange. 

Maps, pamphlets, and full informa- 
tion will be furnished on application 
to Banks and Bankers, agents for the 
Loan, throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington 
10 cent. Kansas School Bonds. 


Interest and Princi in New York. 
For sale below par. 
7 per cent. Bonds of Johnson Co., Kansas. 


Registered with — Auditor. 
Price B and Interest. 


FITCH, OTIS & Co. 


BANK 
ii Pine ‘ot New York. 


MIDLAND BONDS. 


The NEW YORK MIDLAND CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS, secured by Mortgage at 0 and interest 
are one of the most desirable and will prove one 
of the most profitable investments offered in this 
market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & Co., 
Bankers, Ve. 25 Pine t. 


THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River 
and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity for a STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 20 have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, a large part of the steel rails bought. 
all of the materials forthe stations and a part of 
the equipments purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. I. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JOHN Mu. BURKE, Mu. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
S. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. S. CHAPMAN. 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles shorter than 
any other Road, either BUILT or in contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent of the road is STRAIGHT] 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
Classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. lo Wall Street. 


NOTICE. 


HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED with Mesars. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, in the 
Agency of the CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, we offer the above named Bonds for 
sale. After a thorough investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as a sure 
and reliable investment. Pamplets, and all other 
information furnished on application. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


D PINE STRERT. 


estern Agent, for sale 


on at prices that will pay 
from 2 to 15 per cent. on the amount 4, — 
Hos. P. ELLIS & — 


Registered Bonds 


Leavenworth County, Kansas. 
Value of Property over $20,000,000. 

BONDS of the VILLAGE OF NEW LONDON, 
WIS., having but 10 and 12 years to run. 

BONDS of the CITY OF LAGRANGE, LEWIS 
CO., MO., issued for MUNICIPAL purposes. 

All payable in N. Y. City. For sale at prices that 
will pay from 12 to lb PER CENT. on the invest- 
ment. 

Also, other choice investment securities. 

Call or send for descriptive circulars. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
BANKERS, Uu PINE Sr. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 


r 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in al! parts of the world, can be procured 
at Son of our offices, or through our correspond- 
wr our LONDON BANKING Hoss, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attentien to their correspondence a and 
the latest advices from the United 8 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


MARVIN BROS., 
‘BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. V., 
Rey, and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Re ceive Deposits on most favorable terms, 

Furnieh all kinds of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at arivertired prices. 

Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and doa 


General Banking Business. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nor. 396 and 398 Canal St., cor. of Laight. 
— per cent. on to 


malle of in Kaliroad Bonus, profitably 
ums 


RLES W. 
CHA 7 Wall St., N. v. 


MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
FIRST MORTCACE 
Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds.. 


These bonds are issued at the rate of $18,335 per 
mile upon COMPLETED ROAD from NEBRAS- 
KA CITY, on the Missouri River, to LINCOLN, 
the CAPITAL of NEBRASKA. The distance be- 
tween these points is about sixty miles, and this 
division of the Road is in successful operation and 
earning net more than all the interest on its bonds. 
It penetrates an EXCEEDINGLY RICH AGRI- 
CULTURAL region, with UNLIMITED CAPA- 
BILITIES for production, and is much needed for 
removal of abundant crops to market. This need 
has been so much felt that LOCAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO THE AMOUNT OF $8,000 PER MILE 
HAVE BEEN MADE to facilitate the extension 
of the road from Lincoln westward to the Platte 
River, which is in process of construction. The 
MIDLAND PACIFIC forms part of a direct EAST 
AND WEST TI.UNK ROUTE, now being rapidly 
built from Urbana, on the INDIA POLIS, 
BLOOMINGTON AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
in Dlinois, through A VERY RICH AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISTRICT DENSELY POPULATED for 
the greater part of the way, to Grand Island, on 
the Platte River, where junction is made with the 
Union Pacific Railroad. This new line, 610 miles 
long, is formed of three links, of which more than 
200 MILES ARE COMPLETED, a force of over 
2,000 men is engaged in vigorous prosecution of 
the work, and THE BNTIRE LINE IS TO BE 
FULLY COMPLETED IN 1873. 

The roads composing this trunk line are JUDI- 
CIOUSLY LOCATED AND ARE UNDER THD 
DIRECTION OF SOME OF THE ABLEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL RAILWAY MANAGERS 
of the country. Being in the same interest, con- 
solidation must follow, and thus form a strong 
combination of railway. Dtrectness of route is 
greatly in its favor, as it saves M7 miles in distance 
between New York and San Francisco, over any 
existing line. The MIDLAND PACIFIC, with the 
broad area of fertile and most productive land 
tributary to it, with its close alliance with the Mis- 
sourt, Iowa end Nebraska Railroad, and the In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington and WESTERN EXTEN- 
Sle N, must soon be taxed to its fullest limits to 
accommodate local and through business. Ship- 
ments of products by this road will lead to the 
WEST, as well as to the EAST. We recommend 
these Bonds, which are a FIRST LIEN on Con- 
PLETED road, as a prime security. PERFECT- 
LY SAFE, and IN RETURNS much more desira- 
ble for investors than Government Bonds. 

Present price, 90, and accrued interest, in cur- 
rency. 

Coupons payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1, in Gold, free 
of tax, in the City of New York. All marketable 
eecurities received in exchange at full rates.— 
Bonds may be registered without charge. Pamph- 
lets, maps, circulars, K., giving full information, 
can be obtained from the undersigned, Financial 
Agents of the Company. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, V. I. 


STATE of MISSOURI. 
Eight Per Cent. Bonds 


OF 


CREENE COUNTY. 


The undersigned offer for sale the 
remainder (less than 100,000) of these 
desirable bonds. Greene is one of the 
richest counties in the State. The to- 
tal debt, including these bonds, is 
$415,000. The assessed valuation (1872) 
of the taxable wealth, which is about 
one-half its actual value, is upward of 
#8,000,000, all of which is liable for 
payment of bonds. The rate of taxa- 
tion is exceedingly low, being 1 65-100 
per cent. for all purposes. At the price 
offered they pay the investor over 
eleven and one-quarter per cent. on the 
investment. 

Bonds are in denomination of $1,000 
each, with coupons attached. Interest 
is po yable in New Vork. at the National 
Park Bank, on the ist days of Feb- 
ruary and August in each year, free of 
taxes. Price 80 per cent. and accrued 
interest. 

Pamphlets and any further infor- 
mation furnished on application, 
either personally or by letter. . 


CWYNNE & DAY, 
16 Wall Street. 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST! 


Write to WILSON & TOMS, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, for their pamphlet. Dlinols as a Place of 
Investment. Mailed free. 
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